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Folks working at our Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat plant are pretty busy these days 
cooking up a little dessert for the Axis 
—their “just desserts,” if you know 
what we mean. Such indigestible little 
items, for instance, as hand-fuses for 
hand-grenddes and primers, and igni- 
tion cartridges for rockets. Then there 
are boosters and shells and delicate but 
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vital precision instruments for air- 
planes — just what our boys need to 
dish out the right kind of dessert for 
Tojo, Mussolini and the smaller fry at 
Hitler's table. 

That’s why our peacetime job of 
turning out Robertshaw Thermostats 
has been laid aside. 1 
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coming off our production lines are lim- 
ited in number—just those called for by 
your Uncle Sam to supply official needs. 
That helps our engineering and re- 
search departments to keep pace with 
new developments that will mean newer 
and better Robertshaw Thermostats 

when victory ban- 

quets are in order. 
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What thermostats are 
For High Achievement in the production of war SE 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO., YOUNGWOOD, PA. 
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WEED EXTRA CAPACI TY? 


SPEED UP 
WITH THESE MODERN, EFFICIENT SEMET-SOLVAY PARTS 


Charging Door. Rolling type allow- 
ing unhampered work around 
charging hole. 


CHARGING DOOR 


* «<2 CHARGING MACHINE — } LEANOUT 


DOOR 
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THREE- WAY 
BACKRUN VALVE 


3-Way Backrun Valves. Very fast in ac- 
tion. Interior easily accessible. Spray 
system for reducing carbon and tar ac- 
cumulation when running on heavy oil. 


Charging Machine, Automatically 
controlled throughout. Distributes fuel 
evenly. Built in weigh scale. Cushioned 
Hydraulic Gate Valve, seating for charging door. 
with automatic stop, per- 
mitting opening to any 
desired degree. Creeper A ed Hydraulic StackValve. 
control governs rate of “): Quick acting. Cush- 
opening. ; re : ioned Seating held 
: + iy tight by hydraulic 
pressure. Easily acces- 
sible for maintenance. 
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s is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 





restrictions and activities. ...It is not pleasant to die, either. ...Between you who live at 
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home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection. ...By your actions, 
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definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 
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If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 


s 
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can...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 
you let the war last too long. ... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 
in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


your effort to getting this thing done. ...In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 





The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 


has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 

A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 

sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 


a is This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do — now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA 
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The Sonney Orifice Computer 


This new Orifice Compu- 
ter facilitates computations 
wherever gas is measured 
by the orifice principle. 

It is offered in two sizes, 
made of durable transpar- 
ent discs on white opaque 
back and is exceptionally 
useful for quick determina- 
tion of: 


1. Rate of delivery of gas 
through an orifice 
meter, 
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Size of orifice to install 
in a meter, 
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Differential to maintain 
to deliver a desired rate 
of gas. 


Pressure to maintain to 
deliver a desired rate of 
qas, and 


Open flow of a well 
when using the orifice 
open flow tester. 


Ranges 
day 
Pressures : 
square inch gauge 


Orifice Diameters: 
Differential : 


No coefficient for the 
orifice is necessary in order to use this in- 
strument but if the coefficient or gas char- 
acteristics are known, all corrections are 
provided on the Utility and Desk size com- 
puters to permit accurate computation. 

The Utility and Desk sizes are circular 
shape, 434” and 714” diameter respectively, 
and are adaptable to office, shop, compres- 
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Deliveries: 11 cubic feet to 530,000,000 cubic feet per 
25 inches vacuum to 1000 pounds per 


1/16 to 12 inches 
1/10 to 200 inches of water 





Gravities: 0.1 to 1.5 


Pressure Base: 0 to 3% gauge 
Temperature Base: 0 to 100° F. 
Flowing Temperature: 0 to 200° F. 
sing station and refinery use. 

Range of deliveries, pressures, differen- 
tial and sizes of orifice cover practically all 
conditions met in ordinary practice. 

These instruments, with simple but com- 
plete instructions, are available through this 
publication at $2.00 for Utility size and 
$5.00 for Desk size. 


ee 


You may enter our order for The Sonney Orifice Computer as described in the adjoining text. 


Remittance to be made as indicated below. 
“C1 Utility Size ($2.00) 

_] Desk Size ($5.00) 

[] Remittance Herewith 


] Send us Bill 
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Highroad fo Victory. Ie 


Night and day, through a network of mains 


flows the gas that is the lifeblood of industry. 
Gas is vital to Victory, and maximum efficiency 


in its production must be maintained. 


In hundreds of gas plants all over the country 
Connelly Iron Sponge is providing maximum 
efficiency and economy in gas purification. It 
has served many of these plants for over 65 
years. All of them have learned that its cost 


per 1000 feet of gas is exceptionally low and its 


Prize winning photo by Julian Jordon, Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago 


unusually long life and remarkable rivivifying 
properties insure low operating costs. 


Don’t take chances with your purification sys- 
tem. Consult Connelly today. Our engineers 
will gladly make a thorough analysis and sub- 
mit unbiased recommendations without obli- 
gation. 


CONNELLY 


IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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Are you fomiliar with all the types avail- 
able in Metric-American orifice meters, 
flowmeters and contro! instruments ? 

Catalogs upon request. 





Metric-American orifice meter on re-run still. 


IN PETRO-CHEMICAL PROGRESS, pilot plant and new 
technology can take full advantage of proven instru- 
ment performance. Where time is precious, and new 
equipment at a premium, trial-and-error methods in the 
selection of instruments have short shrift. 

During a century of steady technological advance, 
American Meter Company measurement instruments 


have pioneered first in the gas industry and then in the 
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petroleum industry. The long sustained accuracy of its 
present instruments is equal to the smallest visible reading 
on test gage or chart. 

Among the factors responsible for low-cost accuracy 
and maintenance, none has been more important than 
the simplicity demanded by practical engineering. 


Simplified design and construction make operation 


dependable . . . adjustment speedy... cleaning easy. 
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Ersatz 






HE GER- 
MANS pop- 


ularized the 
word “ersatz”, 
meaning “‘substi- 
tute” or “in place 
of”, while build- 
ing up the war@ 
machinethat 
startled and at the 
same time, awak- 
ened a complacent 
world. Ersatz was 
palmed off upon the populace of that 
country while the real thing went into 
the war machine or for the use of 
the warriors and the leaders. And 
thus indirectly the use of substitute 
materials and methods 
upon us by those people while we 
build up armament quickly with 
which they will be conquered. 

We have gone to the use of sub- 
stitutions in a limited way but to 
the extent necessary to free strategic 
materials for the war effort. Substi- 
tution is not always done without dif- 
ficulty but it is our contribution to a 
worthy cause and will but exercise 
the resourcefulness of the gas indus- 
try and the ingenuity of its operators. 
We are asked to “grow two blades of 
grass, two grains of corn upon a plot 
of ground where only one grew be- 
fore.”” We are faced with peak loads 
caused by war and must handle them 
with the same or only slightly im- 
proved facilities and with reduced 
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In The Gas Business 


By 
George Wehrle 


Superintendent Gas Distribution 
Public Service Company of Colorado 


manpower. Figuratively speaking, 
we have given of our pipes, our me- 
ters and our equipment to be made 
into armament for the downfail of 
our enemies that we may again soon 
engage in our free enterprise of pro- 
viding a free people with the con- 
veniences and necessities of life to 
which they are accustomed. 

We who are distributing natural 
gas have not felt the pinch and depri- 
vations as have those companies in 
the manufactured gas industry who 
must depend upon heavily loaded 
common carrier transportation sys- 
tems for delivery of gas-making sup 
plies. Our delivery system hauls only 
the one commodity for which it has 
been designed and we are not in com- 
petition with other industries for the 
use of its facilities. Our chief re- 
quirement is pipe and how to get it 
and get it installed is our principal 
problem. Everyone in the gas busi- 
ness is familiar with Limiting Order 
P-46 and the various directives re- 
lating thereto. Those of the War 
Production Board who handle pri- 
ority matters have been considerate 
of our needs and reasonable in the 
disposition of our applications. We 
have not always gotten what we ask- 
ed for but realize that distribution of 
strategic supplies must be for the 
greatest good of the whole nation. 

Our experiences in Denver may 
be of interest to others. Due to rapid 
development of war industry and 








consequent population increase, a 
need for several major improve- 
ments in distribution system capacity 
became apparent last year. The mat- 
ter was placed before the proper per- 
sons in the War Production Board 
by personal contact and, after a 
thorough engineering consideration, 
authority was given to proceed with 
the work under a certain priority 
rating, which was afterward found 
to be not quite good enough to secure 
new pipe from the manufacturers 
promptly. The job then was to see 
if suitable pipe of any kind was 
available throughout the country. 
Numerous telegrams were dispatched 
to various dealers in salvaged mate- 
rial and other transmission and dis- 
tributing companies were contacted. 
Fortunately, one company had a 
stock of 10-inch and 20-inch new 
pipe that had been stored in the open 
and had accumulated some rust, 
therefore losing some of its desirabil- 
ity. We were glad to get it and a 
portion was routed through a wrap- 
ping plant on its way to Denver. We 
needed some 12-inch pipe and the 
only offer we had was from a sal- 
vage dealer on the East Coast who 
offered us several thousand feet in 
odd lengths varying from 3 to 6 feet. 
It was the tops cut off of pilings. 
Much as we needed it, we did not ac- 
cept this offer and finally had to com- 
promise on 10-inch pipe as a substi- 
tute. For our requirements of 4- 
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and 6-inch pipe, we found a dealer 
with a stock of used well casing. Suf- 
fice to say, we had our improvements 
installed before the peak load of this 
winter came upon us. Our distribu- 
tion system is functioning perfectly 
and handled a new peak load of 57,- 
199 MCF on January 18, 1943. So 
much for ersatz pipe for mains. 


Welding rod is just another essen- 
tial commodity that is hard to obtain. 
We found several bundles of soft 
steel wire in our salvage room and, 
strange as it may seem, this proved 
to be a suitable ersatz welding rod 
and it did a pretty good job of hold- 
ing pipes together. Sure it was not 
what our Operating Manual directed 
us to use, but it worked—so what. 
We have saved a lot of 11%4- and 2- 
inch pipe recovered in maintenance 
work by scrapping only the affected 
portion and reconditioning the good 
sections. These are welded together 
into suitable lengths for reuse. A 
good deal of spot patching instead of 
pipe replacement is employed in our 
maintenance programs. 

We have been using a great deal of 
salvaged solder on our tin meters 
and are giving consideration to going 
farther into this field, consistent with 
authority granted by Supplementary 
Order M-43-b of the War Produc- 
tion Board. We already have estab- 
lished an eight-year routining period 
for tin meters, which may be extend- 
ed another year for 5-light meters. 
Extending the allowable limits of ac- 
curacy of meters to plus or minus 
4%, as provided in Order M-43-b, 
will probably decrease by 50% the 
number of meters requiring opening 
for adjustment. We have been a lit- 
tle cautious in using ersatz solder on 
account of the hazard of leaking gas 
involved. 

In the Transportation Division of 
our Company, we find plenty of need 
for improvising. New trucks, of 
course, are obtainable, but not on the 
basis of economy to which we are 
accustomed to replace them. We 
started out the year 1942 with our 
fleet in first-class condition and there 
have been no replacements since and 
none are contemplated in 1943. We 
had only lightly explored the field of 
possibility in the use of recapped and 
retreaded tires and it was not as yet 
a part of our established practice, 
but now we are using them exten- 
sively if and when we can show cause 
to the Rationing Board. We have 
had no difficulty in securing needed 
recaps Or new tires or in securing 
suitable rations of gasoline to meet 
the need for essential service. We 
have promoted “share--the-ride”’ 
groups among our employees and 
have by practicing economy and the 


establishment of a 24-hour customer 
servicing period reduced the miles 
traveled by our fleet about 50%. 

The matter of securing replace- 
ment parts for trucks and automo- 
biles is quite a problem in itself. All 
parts are difficult to obtain and many 
are impossible to get. We have re- 
lieved this situation somewhat 
through the recent purchase of a 
metalizing spray gun which is used 
to build up old parts that are then 
machined for reuse. Nothing goes 
to the scrap pile that can be made 
to give some more miles of service 
and, while this may not be economi- 
cal operation, it keeps our trucks on 
the road, helps us provide an essen- 
tial service, and aids in winning the 
war. 

We have touched upon the major 
things that have been and are now 
confronting us on account of the 
war. There are many small details 
too numerous to mention that are 
met and handled from time to time. 
The personnel problem has bothered 
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us too, but we have not as yet been 
forced to employ women to replace 
men in any of our operating duties 
outside of the office. Restrictions 
under Order L-31, which became ef- 
fective in our properties on Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, have slowed the growth 
of our load. Our distribution sys- 
tems are in good shape and we will 
not have the material needs in 1943 
that we had last year, although there 
will be new industries and new loads 
as well as maintenance requirements, 
that must be provided for as they 
come along. 

We are willing to continue to use 
ersatz so long as the good pipe and 
other supplies that we are accustomed 
to are being used to establish free- 
dom and peace throughout the world, 
and we will continue to be patient 
while our military leaders are accom- 
plishing the work that will restore to 
us our heritage — the unrestricted 
right to use the things we need and 
can afford to buy, 





Codes Show How to Protect Buildings Against 
Air Raids and Sabotage 


Comprehensive measures to pro- 
tect Federal buildings throughout the 
nation against air raid hazards and 
sabotage were announced September 
3 by Brigadier General Philip B. 
Fleming, Federal Works Adminis- 
The codes were drafted by 
Committees 
direction of 


trator. 
two Interdepartmental 
organized under the 
Commissioner W. E. Reynolds of 
the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion, Federal Works Agency. 

In many instances the prescribed 
measures have been in effect since 
December 1941, because it was nec- 
essary to proceed with the work be- 
fore the committees had completed 
their studies. 

The program is all-embracing in 
scope and deals with the construction 
of splinterproof shelters, roof and 
wall reinforcing against falling 
debris. Two features are particu- 
larly noted: Gas protection and de- 
contamination are not covered, and 
camouflaging of Federal buildings 
will be undertaken only when re- 
quired by the military authorities 
and carried out under their direction. 

Commissioner Reynolds stated that 
the protective measures are divided 
into three progressive Stages: A, B, 
and C. The stage for a specific build- 


ing will be determined, as provided 
in the codes, by the state of the 
hazard and its functional priority. 
The state of hazard will be deter- 
mined by the Republic Buildings Ad- 
ministration. Each protective meas- 
ure to be taken under the three 
stages of protection is defined in the 
codes. Among the precautionary 
measures to be applied as the degree 
of hazard increases are: Increased 
training and equipment of the service 
units, such as wardens, fire, first aid, 
utility and warning units and rescue 
squads; the removal of glass in 
shelter areas and also the sub-divid- 
ing of such areas. The protection of 
windows from blast and splinters is 
also required to protect essential 
continuing activities. 

The guarding of the various build- 
ings, identifying of the employees 
and public, physical protective meas- 
ures, and other means of protection 
against subversive activities are cov- 
ered in detail. In this connection it 
may be interesting to note that the 
American Standards Association is 
at present developing a new standard 
on the protective lighting of build- 
ings which is expressly designed to 
aid in the continuous fight against 
sabotage and theft. 

Abstract from Industrial Standardization. 
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Gas-Air Premixing and Combustion 


for Modern Flame-Hardening 


By 


R. F. Apter and Harry W. Smith, Jr. 





F LAME-HARDENING was first 


done with the oxyacetylene 

torch. Between 1926 and 1930 
oxygen-using methods of heating 
high-carbon steels locally beyond 
their critical temperatures and sub- 
sequently quenching to establish re- 
gional surface hardening were 
adapted to the regular production of 
crankshafts, gears, shafting, tools, 
ball races, dies, rails, valves and 
knives. During these years much tech- 
nique of mechanization, flame control 
and quenching was learned. 

Up to 1940 most applications of 
city gas and air premixtures to flame- 
hardening had been “home-made” by 
the user (or his fuel consultant, the 
gas man) and were confined to the 
treatment of light-section work. Prac- 
tically no equipment engineered for 
high-rate gas-air flame-hardening was 
available for industry-wide applica- 
tion. Now, however, such equip- 
ment is available. 

Researches involving fundamental 
approaches to the combustion of gas- 
air premixtures have recently brought 
about the development of new burn- 
ers capable of concentrated heat deliv- 
eries at useful flame temperatures 
sufficient to widen greatly the scope 
of gas-air hardening. 

Already flame-hardened on high- 
production schedules by  gas-air 
methods are: machine tool transmis- 
sion gears, bandsaws, hacksaws, valve 
stems and valve balls, automotive 
camshafts, military tank tread sprock- 


The Selas Company 


ets, automotive starter-flywheel gears, 
anti-aircraft and machine gun parts 
in amazing variety, shearing knives, 
skate blades, valve rockers, coupler 
jaws, huge road machinery drive 
gears and Army shell. Among the 
products similarly flame-annealed 
(by identical localized heat-treat- 
ment, but without quench) are: au- 
tomotive steering-segment shafts, tie- 
rod-ball shanks, brass cartridges, tel- 
ephone jacks, cold-headed bolts and 
the flame-cut ends of heavy armor 
plate. 

Three types of heating elements 
operate on premixtures of city gas 
and air; all of them have been suc- 
cessfully adapted to flame-hardening 
and flame-annealing. All three types 
are refractory (rather than metal) 
burners, so that ports and combus- 
tion chambers will retain contour and 
dimensional specifications under pro- 
tracted periods of ‘high-temperature 
operation in open air. Thus, scaling, 
corrosion or melting-down of metal 
parts are eliminated. 

Of these three burner types of es- 
pecial value in flame-hardening, the 
most recent and most widely used is 
the “‘superheat” or “compacted-com- 
bustion” variety. It operates as fol- 
lows. 


Hot Walls Raise Temperature 


The burner is, in effect, a tiny fur- 
nace whose interior walls achieve 
white-hot incandescent temperatures. 


EXTENT OF “SUPERHEAT EFFECT” ON SPHERICAL METALLIC TARGET 's IN DIAMETER 
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Thus, unusually large amounts of 
gas and air can be completely burned 
in a minimum space. The high ra- 
diant heat output of the incandescent 
refractory lining accelerates the rate 
of combination of gas and air, or 
“superheats” the reaction, so that 
higher rates of heat liberation can be 
attained than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. Tests have shown that outlet 
gas temperatures are 200 to 300 F. 
higher than would be developed un- 
der similar conditions but without 
incandescent walls closely surround- 
ing combustion and without constric- 
tion of the outlet. It must not be 
assumed that with this burner sub- 
stantial radiant energy impinges upon 
the work. The outlet slots of the 
burners (which face the work) are 
very narrow. The considerable ra- 
diant heat developed in these burners 
is utilized almost wholly to accom- 
plish the “‘superheating” effect as the 
combustion reaction proceeds. 

Localized high-rate heating of spe- 
cial surfaces on metal parts, which 
typifies open-flame hardening and an- 
nealing, has been done for some years 
by high-frequency electrical induc- 
tion methods and by burning acety- 
lene, propane or city gas in the pres- 
ence of bottled or generated oxygen. 
Both methods are effective but entail 
either high original investments for 
special high-frequency generators or 
considerable expense in maintaining 
supplies of compressed oxygen. Gas- 
air flame treating, on the other hand, 
permits the controlled selective heat- 
ing of special sections of a part with 
regularly supplied fuels (manufac- 
tured gas, natural gas or propane) 
carbureted in long-familiar indus- 
trial equipment using only air to sup- 
port combustion. 

Where city gas can be mixed with 
air and burned to achieve sufficiently 
localized and accelerated rates of 
heating, operating economies are con- 
siderable. Installation and engineer- 
ing costs are low in most cases. Fur- 
ther, les stime is required to readjust 
gas-air set-ups for different work 
pieces, and it has been found that 
gas-air hardening can produce cer- 
tain types of work which cannot 
otherwise be handled. 
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The useful flame temperatures at- 
tained in air-gas installations are not 
so excessive that there is any hazard 
of “burning” the metal, even under 
prolonged periods of exposure to 
heat. New gas-air methods do, it is 
true, offer rates of localized part 
heating higher than attainable with 
conventional methods of burning pre- 
mixed gas and air, which is the rea- 
son for many recent successes with 
the method. But flame temperatures 
have not been sufficiently elevated to 
endanger the metal part by the over- 
heating so essential to guard against 
when burning fuels with pure oxy- 
gen. When the region to be hard- 
ened on a given work-piece includes 
sharp projections or protruding parts 
of light section, oxy-gas heating can 
decarburize, burn, or actually melt 
down the metal at edges and corners. 

To overcome this tendency of oxy- 
gen-using flames, work pieces (such 
as gears with teeth of pitches too 
small for location of burners between 
adjacent teeth) need to be rotated 
rapidly with respect to the flames. 
With gas-air combustion these speeds 
of rotation can be materially reduced ; 
in fact all movement between burners 
and parts to be hardened can often 
be eliminated. One important benefit 
of this slowing down (or elimina- 
tion) of motion between heat source 
and workpiece is that the flame is 
given a greater opportunity to pene- 
trate into interstices and depressions, 
such as between gear teeth. 

Another factor responsible for the 


improved penetrating power of gas- 
air burners is the radiant component 
of the heat output from late burner 
designs. Radiant heat energy travels 
with the speed of light into every re- 
which can be “seen” by the 
burner even though the recess may 
be a “pocket” within which it is dif- 
ficult to circulate hot combustion 
products. 


“ec 


cess 


Certain users prefer the somewhat 
less harsh heating of gas-air flames 
because it develops a more gradual 
transition of hardness (and brittle- 
ness) over the heat-line; that is, the 
microstructure changes (from the 
hardened Martensitic surface to the 
soft core) are less sudden. 

Further demonstration of the abil- 
ity to control gradual transitions 
from hardened surfaces to unhard- 
ened given in the accom- 
panying table, which cites results ob- 
tained by H. C. Wagner and A. L. 
Thayer in recent studies at Brown 
University. A line of three gas-air 
burners of the “superheat” or “com- 
pacted”’ combustion variety was used 
to harden one face of ™%-in. square 
bars of 0.90-carbon tool steel. In 
this case the rod was translated longi- 
tudinally along the burner line at 
slow speeds and progressively hard- 
ened by a high velocity stream of 


cores 1S 


water directed at the work within 
14 to %-in. of the last burner in the 
line. 


Over and above the characteristics 
of the hardened part itself, gas-air 
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methods have manufacturing advan- 
tages. Skilled operators are not re- 
quired; no space nor working time 
is needed for the storage and han- 
dling of bottled fuels or compressed 
oxygen; fuel supplies are continuous 
and almost everywhere available; 
piping and manifolding are extremely 
simple because only one-pipe supply 
is needed at each burner; the labor 
and mechanical complications of han- 
dling parts in lead and salt baths are 
eliminated ; no special electrical wir- 
ing or maintenance is involved; and 
the floor space required is kept to a 
minimum. 

On the other side of the ledger is 
the relative larger size of burners re- 
quired for a given job (as against 
oxy-gas burners) and the consequent 
difficulties of “combing” individual 
teeth on large gears and the like. 

Because the essence of flame-hard- 
ening and flame-annealing in open air 
is localized heating at such high rates 
that no distortion nor significant 
scaling nor decarburization can oc- 
cur, it is essential to burn as much 
gas as possible through each burner. 
To so crowd into each burner as 
much fuel as can be completely com- 
busted requires a high manifold pres- 
sure—the pressure of premixed fuel 
just ahead of the burner. 

The “compacted” and “radiant” 
flame-hardening units operate effec- 
tively and satisfactorily at manifold 
pressures up to 3 Ib. per sq. in. of 
fuel-air mixture. This pressure re- 
quires gas and air mixing systems 


PROGRESSIVE FLAME HARDENING WITH GAS-AIR COMBUSTION 
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Depth Below SCLEROSCOPE 
Hardened HARDNESS 
Surface 
(Inches) Test A | Test B 
0 80 80 
0.01 75 74 
0.02 74 60 
0.03 70 55 
0 04 71 55 
0.05 65 40 
0.06 60 35 
0.07 48 33 
0 08 45 Soft 
0.09 45 
0.10 45 
0.11 An 
0 12 40 
0.13 35 
0.14 33 
0.15 Soft 

















Data based upon tests conducted by 
H. C. Wagner and A. L. Thayer, May 
1942, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 





TEST CONDITIONS 
Burners: 


Three refractory-slot burners. 


Specimens: %-in. square bars of 0.90- 
carbon steel. 


Fuel: 530 Btu. manufactured gas-pre- Quench: Water flood at room tempera- 


mixed with air at 414:1 ratio. 


ture. Located just beyond end burner. 


Test A: Rate of translation of specimen 
—3 in. per min. 

Test B: Rate of translation of specimen 
—4 in. per min. 
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Fig. | - Compacted and radiant types of flame-hardening burners require gas and air mixing systems which incorpo- 
rate integrally designed compressors in the mixture line. Gas is delivered to a governor A where it is reduced in pres- 
sure to that existing in the air intake B to the mixing valve C. Fuel-air ratio is automatically maintained 


with integrally designed compressors 
in the mixture line. A popular type 
of unit successfully used in flame- 
hardening is diagrammatically illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. Such units can sup- 
ply a large number of burners—all 
on the same supply line yet capable 
of simple independent adjustments 
without affecting one another. 

Gas is delivered to a gas governor 
A where its pressure is reduced to 
exactly that existing at the air intake 
B of the mixing valve C. If the 
filter on the inlet air pipe should have 
measurable resistance to the flow of 
air by virtue of its construction or 
accumulations of dirt after long 
service, the pressure just ahead of 
the mixing valve, at B may be less 
than atmospheric. This condition 
will be automatically reflected in the 
gas pressure at the outlet of the gov- 
ernor A, and will not affect the ratio 
of air and gas which are mixed for 
combustion. With such a system, 
neither variations in inlet gas pres- 
sifre nor in atmospheric pressure will 
affect the fuel-air ratio. 

The mixing valve C, through which 
gas and air supplies are drawn by a 
compressor (not shown in the dia- 
gram), incloses a precision piston 
(or sleeve) which may be rotated by 
an external vernier adjustment to 
change the relative port openings ex- 
posed to the gas and air intakes. The 





movement of this piston up and down 
is controlled by suction from the 
compressor, or in other words, the 
demand of the burners. During such 
vertical movement of the piston or 
sleeve, the relative port openings for 
gas and air (machined to close toler- 
ances tor this very reason) are not 
varied. Once the vernier adjustment 
is set for the desired mixture, the 
volume ratio of gas and air mixed 
in the unit is not affected by vari- 
ations in the amount of fuel required 
by the burners. It is not necessary 
to lubricate this sleeve-type of mixing 
valve. 

The compressor is of the positive- 
displacement blade type; a bypass 
pressure regulator is provided so that 
the outlet mixture of gas and air de- 
livered to the burners is maintained 
at constant pressure irrespective of 
the number of burners which may 
be turned off or on. The outlet 
pressure is adjustable by simple set- 
tings of the outlet mixture regulator. 
For turbine-type compressors, no out- 
let pressure regulator is required. 

Such equipment is available in sev- 
eral designs and sizes, with maximum 
mixture capacities ranging all the way 
from 325 to 20,000 cu. ft. per hr.— 
and up to 60,000 cu. ft, per hr. or 
more if turbo-compressors are em- 
ployed. In each case air-gas ratios 
and delivery pressures are automati- 





cally maintained over the entire ca- 
pacity range. 

Low-pressure-air inspirators, high- 
pressure-gas inspirators, mixing T’s, 
dual-port proportioning valves or 
other popular methods of premixing 
gas and air for combustion in fur- 
naces, are not generally capable of 
delivering pre-mixed gas and air in 
exact and constant ratio at pressures 
above % lb. per sq. in. Burners gen- 
erally used for flame-hardening will 
actually operate with such combus- 
tion control equipment, but it is not 
possible to use them to their intended 
limits of capacity, unless mixture 
pressures well upward of 1 Ib. per 
sq. in. are practicable. If gas-air 
burners designed for flame-harden- 
ing are not operated at the full ca- 
pacity (i.e., at the high premixture 
pressures for which they are built), 
an unduly large number of burners 
and unacceptably slow rates of heat- 
ing will result. 

Unless full machine-premixing 
methods are employed it will not be 
possible to adjust the heating rate of 
any one burner (to accommodate for 
variations in metal mass, heat losses 
at part boundaries and temperatures 
required) without affecting the ad- 
justment of other burners. 
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Two Basically New Types 


“RADIANT” COMBUSTION 


—— AIR-GAS SUPPLY 


ee 





In this ‘‘radiant’’ burner for premixed city gas 
and air, the white arrows indicate radiant heat, 
the gray areas the flow of hot gases as convected 
heat, and the white areas incandescent surfaces. 
This burner is generally most effective in hard- 
ening the surfaces of heavy sections and is char- 
acterized by its large heating area 


Nature of Heat Liberation 


Multiple radial flames in scrubbing contact with white 
hot walls of open refractory cup-like concavity. 

High uniform incandescence of sizable concavity de- 
velops important quantity of radiant heat in addition to 
heat contained in gases of combustion. 

Character of Heat Transfer to Work 

High rate of radiant energy transfer from large surface 
area of refractory (up to 40 sq. in. per burner) at tempera- 
tures as high as 3000° F. Incandescent surface close to 
and faced toward work. 

Relatively low velocity, dispersed stream of even-flow 
ing combustion products. 

Burner Outlet Area 


23%" dia. cup (4.43 sq. in) 32,000 Btu/hr. (1 Ib.) 
5%" dia. cup (23.75 sq. in.) 103,000 Btu/hr. (1 Ib.) 
656” dia. cup (34.5 sq. in.) 103,000 Btu/hr. (1 Ib.) 


Where Used 

For highest-rate heating where area to be heated is com- 
mensurate with available cup area or multiple thereof. 

Where mass of metal in vicinity of surface to be heated 
is great and reasonable fit of surface to burner outlet ex- 
ists. 

Where it is desired to eliminate blasts of combustion 
gases. 

Many special burner designs utilize combinations of 
both types of combustion (e.g. blades, saws, skates, etc., 
can protrude down into the slots of “superheat” burners 
to utilize direct “radiant” heating also). Further, any 
“radiant” burner closely faced to flat work automatically 
“compacts” its combustion and shares attributes with the 
purely “superheat” type above analyzed. 
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of Refractory Gas-Air Burners 


‘““COMPACTED” OR “SUPERHEATED” COMBUSTION 


AIR-GAS SUPPLY 





Refractory-lined burners are easily adapted to 
the flame-hardening of gear teeth and other sur- 
faces where the mass of the metal part in the 
immediate vicinity of the surface is not too 
large. The white arrows indicate radiant heat 
and the gray areas indicate the flow of hot gases. 


Nature of Heat Liberation 


Multiple parallel flames in scrubbing contact with white- 
hot walls of confined (compacted) refractory chamber. 
Up to 40 million Btu per hour liberated per cubic foot 
of combustion space. 
chamber accelerates 


High “incandescence of ( super- 


heats) air-gas inter-reaction. 


Character of Heat Transfer to Work 


High-velocity stream of combustion gases free from sec- 
ondary air dilution and capable of heating small objects 
faster (and to higher temperatures) than normal. 

Extreme concentration of superheated combustion gases 
in thin tongue or round torch. 


Where Used 


For gears, shot and thin-section blades, saws, pins, 
projections, etc. 

Where extreme iocalization of heat is desired. 

Where metal mass (or ability of part to conduct heat 
away) is small in immediate vicinity of surface to be 
heated. 


Burner Outlet Area 


%4” dia. hole (0.05 sq. in.) 12,000 Btu/hr. (1 Ib.) 
4" dia. hole (1.01 sq. in.) 26,500 Btu/hr. (1 Ib.) 
1%" x %” slot (0.09 sq. in.) 12,500 Btu./hr. (1 Ib.) 
e” x 1%" slot (0.14 sq. in.) 25,000 Btu/hr. (1 Ib.) 
3/16” x 115/16” slot (0.36 sq. in.) 45,000 Btu/hr. (1 Ib.) 
4" x 15” curved slot (3.75 sq. in.) 1,000,000 Btu/hr. (1 Ib.) 
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History Repeats 


AR AND TAXES have always produced problems for 
the gas utilities. During the Civil War they were con- 
fronted with taxes, rate problems and increasing production 


costs. 


The following is a reprint from the March Ist, 1864, is- 


sue of American Gas Light Journal: 


The Washington Gas-Light Company 


Petition to Congress 


To the Honorable the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States: 


The enormous price at which coal, 
iron, and all other materials enter- 
ing into the manufacture of gas are 
now held, together with the very 
great advance in wages paid for la- 
bor, render it impracticable for this 
company, without a ruinous sacrifice, 
to continue to supply illuminating 
gas at existing rates; and I am, 
therefore, instructed by our board of 
directors to lay before your honorable 
body the following facts, and respect- 
fully to ask from Congress that rea 
sonable measure of relief which it 
only has the power to grant, and 
which we are assured its sense of 
justice will induce it promptly to ex- 
tend. 

At the commencement of the pres- 
ent war the price of gas was fixed by 
the Act of Congress of June 25, 1860, 
which prescribed a uniform rate, both 
for the Government and citizens of 
Washington, of 35 cents per 100 
cubic feet, subject to a discount of 
10 per cent, on all bills paid within 
five days from presentation making 
the net cost to all consumers 31% 
cents per 100 cubic feet. This con- 
tinued to be the rate until the passage 
of the Act of July 11, 1862, “making 
further appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June 30, 1863, by the 
third section of which the company 
are prohibited from charging the 
Government more than 28 cents, and 
citizens more than 30 cents, per 100 
cubic feet for gas supplied to them, 
both rates subject to a discount of 
10% on bills paid within five days 
from presentation.” Under this act, 
which is now in force, the company 
only receives 252/10 cents and 27 
cents per 100 cubic feet for gas fur- 
nished to the Government and to pri- 
vate consumers respectively. When 
the law making this great reduction 
was passed, it bore hardly on the 
company, inasmuch as coal was then 
40 per cent higher than in 1861, and 





Office Gas-Light Company 
Washington, December 8, 1863 


labor also had somewhat advanced; 
still we aquiesed in the measure in 
the hope that this state of things 
would prove exceptional and prices 
soon return to their former standard. 
It is needless to say that this expec- 
tation has not been realized, but that, 
on the contrary, labor and materials 
of every kind have advanced in an 
unprecedented manner, and the ten- 
dency of prices is still upward. Con- 
fining myself to some of the promi- 
nent objects connected with the man- 
ufacture of gas, I beg to subjoin a 
comparison of existing prices with 
those prevailing at the commencement 
of the war (April 1861), and at the 
passage of the Act of July 11, 1862, 


above referred to: 





15 


doors, and an annual consumption 
(1862) of about 656,970,000 of cubic 
feet of gas, cannot make gas for less 
than $2.50 per 1,000 cubic feet, ought 
our company, which draws its sup- 
plies of coal from that city at an in- 
creased expense for freight alone, at 
the present time, of $3.00 per ton, 
and with a total consumption of gas 
for 1862 of only 104,356,132 cubic 
feet, to be expected to sell it at $2.52 
per 1,000 feet? I cannot believe this 
question will be answered affirmative- 
ly, nor that the company will be 
deemed unreasonable in asking that 
Congress will repeal so much of the 
third section of the Act of July 11, 
1862, as fixes the present inadequate 
prices of gas, the effect of which will 
be to revive the rate existing at the 
commencement of the war, under the 


Act of June 25, 1860. 


sy order of the Board of Directors. 
GeorGce W. Riccs, Jr. 
President, 
Washington Gas-Light Company 


% 


Circular of The Washington 
Gas-Light Company to 
Their Stockholders 


December 30, 1863 


The undersigned, pursuant to in- 
structions of the Board of Directors 
herewith transmits for your informa- 


Dec. 1863 


April 1861 July 1862 
Coal, cost per ton in shed $5.00 $6.92 $11.52 
Lime, per bushel 0.07 0.07 0.09 
Iron-work (retorts, etc.) per lb. 0.01% 0.01% 0.04 
Fire-bricks, etc., per 1,000 25.00 25.00 40.00 
Tiles, average each 0.90 1.00 1.30 
Fire-clay and cement per bbl. 1.00 1.10 1.50 
Daily wages of men at works 1.25 2.00 


From the foregoing it will be seen 
that coal and iron have advanced 
over 125 per cent since the com- 
mencement of the war; lime, fire- 
bricks, etc., from 30 to 60 per cent, 
and wages 60 per cent; and it is ob- 
vious, therefore, that what might 
have been a fair price for gas at that 
period, or in July, 1862, has ceased 
to be so at the present time. 

This view is enforced by the recent 
action ofthe City Councils of Phila- 
delphia. The gas-works there are 
owned by the city, and the gas is sup- 
plied to consumers at about cost of 
manufacture, thereby excluding the 
idea of profit, which, of course, no 
one would expect of a private com- 
pany; yet that city, the very center 
of the coal trade, has been compelled 
to put up the price of gas nearly 20 
per cent, and to require its custom- 
ers in addition, to pay the Govern- 
ment Tax of 15 cents per 1,000 feet. 
If Philadelphia, with the coal at her 





1.25 





tion, a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Board at its meeting this day. 

The accompanying memorial to 
Congress, dated December 8, 1863, 
will fully explain the reasons for this 
action. 

Very respectfully, 

J. F. Brown, Secretary. 


WHEREAS, The prices of coal, 
iron, labor, and all materials enter- 
ing into the manufacture of gas, and 
the cost of maintenance and repairs 
of the works of this company, have 
increased from 60 to over 120 per 
cent, and Congress has reduced the 
price of gas to consumers more than 
17 per cent, thereby rendering it im- 
possible to manufacture and sell gas 
without loss; and whereas, the oper- 
ations of the company for the past 
six months show no profit; there, 

RESOLVED, That it is not in the 
power of the directors to declare 3 
dividend. 
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Hiring of Personnel 


Insistence on Quality of Personnel Permits Continued High Standard 


of Service and Minimizes Sabotage Hazard 


FFICIALS of the Southern 

Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, 

believe that in spite of the in- 
creasingly severe labor shortage it’s 
only common sense and good busi- 
ness to continue a policy of rigid care 
in both hiring and follow-up observa- 
tion of replacement personnel. 

If there’s any place in the nation 
where a utility organization would 
have a right to get panicky about the 
labor problem it’s in Southern Cali- 
fornia. This area has one of the 
highest concentrations of war-indus- 
try in the nation. The wage scale in 
these plants has reached a terrifically 
high level. A lack of housing in 
many districts has made it imprac- 
tical to bring in labor from other 
parts of the country. Even women 
are becoming a scarce commodity on 
the labor market. 

But heads of Southern Counties 
have refused to get panicky. They’ve 
wisely realized that restriction of 
company activities has reduced the 














This application ws actwe for a penod of 
three months, alter which st may be renewed 
if demred. 


By 
Lucius S. Flint 


need for personnel rather than ex- 
panding it. They take the stand that 
under present conditions at least it is 
possible to recruit enough first-class 
people to fill vacancies as they occur. 
Accordingly, this company’s per- 
sonnel department is being just about 
as selective as it ever was. Experi- 
ence here seems to indicate pretty 
strongly that as far as gas companies 
are concerned, attitude of the execu- 
tives toward the labor problem is the 
thing that really counts, If you’re 
determined to maintain a high stand- 
ard in spite of conditions you can 
go a long way in that direction. 
“There are two main reasons why 
we should continue a program of 
careful selection,” says Personnel 
Manager Ludlow Shonnard, Jr. “The 
first has to do with the importance 


of this industry in the war effort. We 
have an essential job to handle and 
we can’t do it right with inferior 
personnel. 

“The second is concerned with the 
long-range view of public relations. 
Obviously, we must cut down on ac- 
tivities that aren’t absolutely essen- 
tial—and all companies have done 
that. But if the public is to receive 
the right impression, we must see 
that performance on remaining ac- 
tivities is kept up to a high standard. 
You can use the war as an excuse 
for poor service and alienate affec- 
tions of your customers, or you can 
make a sincere effort to maintain 
quality and thereby build an even 
greater measure of good will than has 
existed in the past. Naturally, all this 
depends on getting and retaining the 
right type of personnel. 

“The job is sometimes a discourag- 
ing one. As losses of experienced 
people increase, as turnover of new 
employees grows, the problem will 


The two sides of the application form, 








Please Note. Applicants for employment must pay 4 physical examination green by the Company pbyician 
Job wacancies existing a8 the present time are occasioned by the absence of regular employees of this Company on Miliary 
Duty. As these employees return to their jobs, mewer employees bered as replacement: will be subject to lay of, dependeng upon 


Operating conditions existing at the tome 
Print Name in Full 


GAS OF CALIFORNIA 
APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Positi 
=. 


M 
Cocck: Mie... 





en wos mame 
Fill out the rest of the form in your dwn handwriting, using ink. 


Addresa. 


Miss___ 





Social 
Security No. 


Birth 


Date of Place of 
Birth 


Telephone —___ 
: 








sone ae 
Desceat_____. U. S._ Cituzen?________ If not, what 
tee on me 


If employed can you furnish a certified copy of your birth certificate within thirty days?_____ unit 


82 by 11”, used by Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Company. 


Jive below a record of your employment for the past ten years: 
Salary 





tage... Manied.._._._........ Witsvel..._.____.. Separaved._—§_._. Diverewd.___ 
eon ‘“aeone vas of HO 


Meight___._.__._... Weight. Color of Eyes —__. Color of Hats —_______ 


Are you right-handed ” 





Do you wear glasses’. __ Are you color-blind?_____ 








Do you object to being fingerp d?. PE ee a 

Name of Husband, Wife or Relationship 

(if single) Next of Kin. to You ———— 
How long have you lived 

Address. im Southern California? 





Are you a member of: The Communist Party ?. 

Have you ever worked for this 

or any other Gas Company_____What Company? Whea?. 
<2 oe 

Will you work: Days?. E gs? Nights ?_ 


Ing: 


ves cae vas on 
Do have any objections to working regularly on Saturdays, 
cod in cass of gency jonally on Sundays ?. 


The German-American Bund? 

















Will you work out of town ?. Lecelity Preferred 


(C= -_ - : — 








What office machines can you operate? 








If Typist, give number of words per minute_______________Dictatson, words per minute 
rom eas om va-a 





List below three personal references (Not relatives or former employers listed above) : 


List below your dependents: (Check whether totally or partially dependent on you) 


Name Ag Relanonship to You D ‘ 





If so, list them: 


Have you any reiatives or friends working for this company ?. == 





Name Poses Relationship to You 























I hereby certify that the foregoing information is true to the best of my knowledge and beliei, and understand 
that any misstatement of fact will, if 1 am employed, be cause for dismissal. 


‘The following is my true signature : 














But with 
enough sincere effort it’s one that 


get tougher and tougher. 


can be pretty largely licked. A will- 
ingness to try and keep trying is the 
main requirement.” 





Personnel Department Has 
Real Authority 


Of course, one of the reasons for 
this company’s attitude toward the 
present personnel problem lies in the 
fact that an unusual amount of at- 
tention has always been given the 
subject. For some 10 years, the per- 
sonnel department has been a lot 
more than a mere hiring hall. This 
department has control not only of 
hiring but also of promotions, dis- 
charges and industrial relations deal- 
ings. Thus, the personnel manager 
knows the results of his hiring 
methods, has the opportunity to im- 
prove on them constantly, 

Incidentally, this company’s experi- 
ence with centralized control of all 
personnel matters have been most 
favorable over a period of years. Be- 
sides minimizing the number of hir- 
ing errors, the control plan helps de- 
velop capable employees rapidly, thus 
keeping them satisfied and avoiding 
turnover. It provides an especially 
satisfactory procedure for handling 
employee grievances. It makes pos- 
sible the setting up of definite 
standards and specifications covering 
various classes of workers. It aids 
in development of better training 
methods. 


Uses More Complete 
Application Than Before 


One of the first places in which the 
company’s policy of continued selec- 
tiveness is reflected is in its applica- 
tion form. Instead of dropping the 
formal written application, as quite 
a number of companies have done of 
late, Southern Counties has expanded 
its form. 

In addition to requiring com- 
plete personal data on the applicant, 
along with business experience infor- 
mation, facts on education, refer- 
ences and so on, the Southern Coun- 
ties form gets full background as to 
the applicant’s loyalty to the nation. 
He must show his citizenship. He 
must agree to furnish a birth cer- 
tificate within 30 days after hiring. 
He must state whether he’s ever been 
a member of organizations such as 
the German-American bund. 

No person is considered as an em- 
ployable unless he fills out the appli- 
cation completely. The statements 
given, incidentally, are thoroughly 
verified by an independent checking 
agency. 
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SovuTtnern Counties Gas Company OF CALIFORNIA 


INTERIM PERSONNEL REPORT 


Probationary Employees 


Name of Employee 
Position 
Date Employed 


Prepared by 


Please return this report in a sealed envelope direct to the Personnel Department. 


Date of Expiration of Probationary Employment 


Date ee 


Department 


District 





1. What qualifications has this employee for long term (regular) employment? 











2. What faults or weaknesses (barring inexperience) has this employee which would have a bearing 


upon long term employment?____ 











3. In your opinion should this employee: 


(a) Be made a regular employee at the end of the probationary period? 


(b) Be released before the expiration of the probationary period? 


4. Remarks 


(Check ) 


Personnel Report Form Size 8/2 by 11”. 


If the applicant is hired, he goes 
through a six-month probationary 
period in which his work and his ac- 
tions are under the closest surveil- 
lance. During this time, the com- 
pany receives a full report on the 
probationary worker from three of 
his supervisors. These reports cover 
observed qualifications for permanent 
employment, faults or weaknesses. 
Each supervisor indicates whether he 
thinks the person should be released 
before the end of the period or made 
a regular employee at the end of the 
period, 

Once a year thereafter, each em- 
ployee is reported on again by three 
supervisors, These reports cover 
matters of working efficiency, atti- 
tude toward work and loyalty to the 
nation. In case a discharge is recom- 
mended by supervisors after the pro- 
bationary period, the personnel de- 
partment gives the employee a chance 
to tell his side of the story and then 
makes an independent investigation. 
The final decision subject to approval 
of the company President, is made on 
the basis of that investigation. 

This whole procedure is actually 
being followed through even more 
thoroughly now than it was before 
the war. The company takes the 





stand that under current conditions, 
performance on all scores must be 
right. 

Particular attention is paid to the 
matter of employee loyalty to the na- 
tion. Southern Counties feels that 
government fingerprinting of workers 
doesn’t relieve the company of its re- 
sponsibility for interest of employees 
in the welfare of the nation. Of course 
the careful original investigation of 
workers minimizes the chance for a 
disloyal person to get into the or- 
ganization. But the mere fact that 
an individual has no criminal record 
doesn’t necessarily mean that he’s a 
good American. Southern Counties 
takes no chances—any report of even 
slightly questionable conduct is care- 
fully investigated. 

The company feels that in an es- 
sential public utility a frank attitude 
of watchfulness on this score is as 
beneficial to the employee as to the 
organization and to the nation as a 
whole. In times like these, any un- 
founded gossip about an employee 
shouldn’t be allowed to continue, 
should be cleared up by prompt in- 
vestigation. On the other hand, an 
actually disloyal person must not be 
permitted to jeopardize the lives of 
others. 
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There is also continued insistence 
on employee courtesy to the public. 
The attitude of the probationary em- 
ployee on this matter is an important 
factor in his being hired or rejected. 
All during the probationary period, 
the courtesy theme is constantly 
drilled into him. 


Personnel Records Constantly 


Analyzed 


Despite the difficulties attendant on 
this work because of the increased 
hiring necessary, the personnel man- 
ager devotes a great deal of time to 
constant analysis of old personnel 
records. When a man is discharged 
or lost to war industry, Mr. Shon- 
nard carefully reviews his history with 
the company in an attempt to locate 
the factors involved. By the same 


token, when a man is promoted and 
fails to make the grade in his new 
job, the personnel department at- 
tempts to discover why. 

“We're constantly attempting to 
utilize past experience as a guide for 
the future,” Mr. Shonnard explains. 
“But we want to be sure it’s real ex- 
perience. We never draw any long- 
range conclusions based on the facts 
involved in a single case or even a 
hundred cases. We collect data over 
a long enough period of time to get 
an average picture. 

“Of course the whole thing comes 
back to whether a personnel depart- 
ment exists in fact or in name only. 
It it’s nothing more than a hiring 
hall, you might as well quit before 
you start. If the department has au- 
thority and time and facilities for its 
work, then you can get somewhere.” 





Operating Kinks 
By 


W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 


Newark, N. J. 


What is The Pull or Push 


Per H. P.? 

Here is a handy chart for quickly 
solving a multitude of problems that 
are more or less vexing or time-con- 
suming. All you have to do is— 
lay a straightedge across the chart 
and there’s the answer in the middle 
column. 

For example, you want a chain for 
a 10-inch sprocket running at 500 
r.p.m, to transmit one h.p. How 
strong must the chain be? 

The dotted line drawn across the 
chart shows how it is done. Con- 
nect the 10” (column A) with the 
500 (column C) and column B gives 
the answer immediately as 25.2 
pounds. If you want a chain that 
will transmit 10 h.p. you merely mul- 
tiply 25.2 by 10, which gives 252 
pounds as the necessary strength. 

If you are designing a belt drive 
the chart can be used in the same 
way for determining the “effective 
pull”—which is the difference in ten- 
sion between the tight and the slack 
sides. 

For gear drives the “push” is 
found in the same way. In other 
words, if the diameter of the pitch 
circle is 10” and the gear is to make 
500 r.p.m., the tooth must have a 
“pushing strength” of 25.2 pounds 
for each horse power to be trans- 
mitted. 
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In other words, this chart can be 
applied to a wide variety of drive 
problems including flat belts, V-belts, 
chains, ropes, cables, gears, etc. 


Making Highest Grade 
Threaded Joints 


It is not uncommon to find pipe 
fitters who claim that they do “su- 
perior”’ work and so do not lamp- 
wick their brass threads. The chances 
are however, that they will have 
trouble with leaks where the fitter 
who does wick his threads will not 
have trouble, other conditions being 
the same. 

During the past few years con- 
siderable research work has_ been 
done on lamp wicking and real 
strides have been made in the manu- 
facture of the product. As a result 
all of the better piping contractors 
are now using lamp wick.on brass 
pipes. 

The pipe fitter who does not use 
wicking usually uses a “dope,” or 
compound. It is much quicker to sim- 
ply apply compound and make up a 
joint than it is to apply both wick- 
ing and compound. The fitter who 
uses wicking usually also uses com- 
pound and does not use wicking only. 
He uses wicking and compound be- 
cause he wants to make the best joints 
that can be made. 

Less time is required to wick iron 
pipes than is required to retrace 
threads with new taps and dies to in- 
sure a tight fit. In order to make 
sure some pipe fitters retrace with 
new taps and dies and in addition use 
lamp wicking and compound. We 
are informed that in Germany the 
mechanics wick all iron pipe threads 
as well as brass threads. 

Carelessness is the principal cause 
of leaks. The entire burden of keep- 
ing joints tight is placed on joint 
compound, perfect cutiing dies, and 
brute tightening force. There was a 
time, and not so long ago either, 
when it was believed that the pipe 
fitter who used lamp wicking was a 
“sloppy” mechanic, It was thought 
that the use of wicking was compar- 
able to stuffing an old pillow into a 
broken window for prevention of 
leaks. But we were wrong and have 
changed our minds in spite of the 
pointed statement by Henry L. 


Mencken who said: “When a man 
tells me that anything I have written 
has caused him to change his mind I 
put him down for an ass.” It is not 
poor policy to change your mind 
when you have proof that you have 
been wrong. 
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Cutting a gas line and 
:. blowing it out is good. 
*. Keeping dust out is better. 





HOW can you tell when “Old Dusty” WHY PUT UP WITH DUST, RUST, SCALE 


has been on the job? Easy! He scratches nine Gena 7? q5 


“K”’ Series has been designed for—City Reg- 
: : J ulators ... Small city gate stations ... Town 
ter valves, orifice plates, displacement border stations ... Medium and large indus- 
trials. (Model shown is K-6. It will condition 396 MCF 
standard gas per day flowing at 30# gage pressure.) 


deep grooves on regulating valves, me- 


meters . . . on all equipment through 


which gas flows. Result: You lose ocp is dest ont of VEER: Rose 
ASK FOR FULL INFORMATION REGARDING THE “K” SERIES 


GAS CLEANER. Please state where it will be placed, maximum 
money because unmetered gas gets away gas volume MCF hour, minimum and maximum pressures ... and 


we will quote you on the size and type you need. 


from you, proper pressures cannot be 


maintained, equipment wears out, your B ; A YW - 7 Ny () X 
customers complain. 


GAS CLEANERS : 
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War Problems for the Public Utilities 


HE National Safety Council, 
headquarters in Chicago, recently 
held its 31st Annual Safety Con- 
The Council is composed of 


gress. 
sections representing many indus- 
tries. There is a Public Utility Sec- 
tion. 


At the recent annual meeting, a 
paper was read by J, B. Davies, 
Manager, Industrial Department, 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the subject of general 
satety equipment. 

The following is an abstract from 
Mr. Davies’ paper. 

Safety equipment occupies a rather 
high place in the list of essential ar- 
ticles needed to advance our war ef 
forts. The War Production Board 
has recognized the importance of 
safety equipment by assigning to it a 
separate group in the Health, Safety 
and Technical Equipment Section. 
The public utility group as a whole 
has not been snecially favored in the 
matter of priorities since with the 
initiation of the priorities system, 
electric and gas companies, water and 
steam _ heating companies were 
granted for general use onlv an A-10. 
This has been increased in order to 
an A-5, an A-2, and more recently 
an AA-5 for all operating supplies, 
and an AA-2x for materials urgently 
needed for repair in case of break- 
down. Telephone companies now 
have an A-1l-a priority. The priority 
rating of other essential industries 
has, however, increased in propor- 
tion so that the public utility group 
has never had first call on available 
equipment. Special high priority 
ratings have been granted specific 
projects such as the construction of 
electric generating stations where the 
need for additional power was criti- 
cal, but generally, the public utility 
group has not been in a preferred 


position. 

The manufacturers’ ability to ob- 
tain necessary raw materials for 
manufacture is controlled by the 


priority rating of the orders which 
he in turn receives from his cus- 
tomers. He is absolutely bound by 
law to make shipments in order of 
highest priority (if his entire output 
is consumed by orders bearing higher 
priority than those which the public 


Safety Engineer 


By 
]. B. Davies 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


utility industries can provide, then 
the public utility orders must wait.) 
Most manufacturers operate under 
what is known as the PRP—Produc- 
tion Requirement Plan, under which 
he applies to the War Production 
Board for permission to purchase his 
estimated raw material requirements 
for the following quarter. 

The degree of consideration given 
his request and the priority ratings 
granted for the purchase of his ma- 
terial depend a great deal upon the 
percentage of essential business 
which he is doing as evidenced by the 
ratings of his customers’ orders. Fur- 
ther, in granting the manufacturer a 
high priority to enable him to pur- 
chase materials which are critical, he 
is required to demand priorities of a 
specified rating when he, in turn, sells 
products incorporating the aforemen- 
tioned critical materials. I trust this 
will give you some idea of why we 
must ask you for priorities on most 
of your safety equipment orders and 
why we must at times give prefer- 
ence to the orders of others. 


Respirators and Masks 

Until a short time ago, practically 
all respirators were made from alumi- 
num and rubber. We all know that 
aluminum may no longer be used, and 
crude rubber is becoming almost as 
We and most other manu- 
facturers have turned to plastics By 
careful planning we have developed 
approved respirators which are 
ecually comfortable to wear and 
have advantages which far exceed 
those originally made with aluminum. 
Such respirators are available for 
fairly prompt shipment, whereas 
those of aluminum may no longer 
be processed. Take care of the res- 
pirators you now have by carefully 
washing them free of dirt, condensed 
moisture, and perspiration oils at the 
end of each work period. This will 
greatly lengthen their life. Rubber 
is used in respirator facepieces be- 
cause it provides the necessary flexi- 
bility and forms a seal to the face 
with a minimum of tension. Cotton 
facelets are available for use with 


scarce. 


most respirators and it is our ex- 
perience that they will almost double 
the normal life of the rubber parts by 
formine a partial barrier between the 
rubber facepiece and the oils of the 
skin. 

The heart of the respirator is the 
filter. Filters are required to be re- 
placed frequently if the efficiency 
standards and low breathing resist- 
ance are to be maintained. Fortu- 
nately, most filters on approved res- 
pirators are made from relatively 
non-critical material. WPB has pro- 
hibited the use of all rubber head 
straps for respirators and has limited 
to 12 inches per respirator the total 
length of elastic that may be used re- 
gardless of whether the respirator is 
equipped with one or two head straps. 

Gas masks will probably present a 
serious problem in the near future 
due to continued curtailment of the 
crude rubber supply. Six months 
ago, gas mask manufacturers were 
permitted to use crude rubber in pro- 
portion of 140 per cent of a compara- 
tive base period. The allowable 
usage has been curtailed monthly and 
in addition, limitations are now 
placed upon the maximum percentage 
of crude rubber which may be used 
in compounding the rubber for gas 
mask facepieces, At present, the al- 
lowable maximum is 50 per cent by 
volume—a much lower percentage 
than we formerly used. This presents 
a serious problem, since in addition 
to elasticity and long life, we must be 
careful of the toxic properties wher- 
ever the part is in contact with the 
skin, and this limits the grade of re- 
claim rubber that may be used. 

The rubber compound for corru- 
gated tubes is limited to 45 per cent 
by volume, while for exhalation valve 
assemblies, up to 90 per cent by vol- 
ume is permitted. For hose employed 
in gas masks, not more than 35 per 
cent by volume may be used. Syn- 
thetic rubber has possibilities but the 
small available supply is diverted to 
what WPB considers more critical 
use. All rubber headbands for mask 
facepieces are now prohibited, and 
most manufacturers will probably re- 
vert to elastic in some form. This 
will emphasize the need for careful 
care of the mask equipment which 
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you now have. As far as possible, 
locate or store them in cool places 
since heat, of course, deteriorates 
rubber rapidly. See that the masks 
are removed from their containers at 
least once monthly and the rubber 
parts worked or massaged between 
the fingers. This will prevent the 
rubber parts taking a “set” and will 
prolong their life. After each use, 
see that they are carefully cleaned to 
remove oil or grease. If a sterilizing 
agent is used, the mask should be 
thoroughly rinsed in water to remove 
all trace of it, and then dried thor- 
oughly before returning to its case. 








When the mask is returned to its 
case, see that the facepiece is prop- 
erly placed on the form with no 
parts turned under, crimped or 
pinched. Since the hose forming 
the principal part of hose masks con- 
tains probably enough rubber to 
make a dozen canister masks, it is 
obvious that as rubber becomes more 
scarce, hose masks should become 
less available. This would dictate 
special care of your present hose. If, 
at the end of the work period, the 
hose is covered with oil or sludge, 
the lengths of hose should be un- 
coupled and cleaned with live steam, 


Gas is Ammunition 


don’t waste it 


save gas with Carboseal Anti-Leak 


OU can prevent the loss of a 
vital war material — gas — by 
using CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak to 
stop the leaks in the bell-and-spigot 
joints of dry-gas systems. CARBO- 
SEAL Anti-Leak is a liquid that 
penetrates the cells of the hemp and 
jute fibres in the joint packing and 
causes them to swell approximately 
44 per cent in volume, thereby seal- 
ing leaks. 
CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak is espe- 


‘cially recommended now as a gas- 


























saver because ... only a small crew 
is needed to apply it... critical ma- 
terials are not needed . . . the cost of 
the treatment is low, averaging 
about 50 cents per joint ... and ex- 
cavation and repaving are practi- 


cally eliminated. 

CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak works. 
Reports show that joints in mains 
treated seven years ago are still 
tight. The Table of Leakage Reduc- 
tion, compiled from hundreds of 


test results on file, indicates results 





TABLE OF LEAKAGE REDUCTION typical of general field experience. 
Diameter Length Percentage Over 250 gas companies now use 
of Main— | of Main— | ives on | CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak in their 
3 620 100 routine maintenance programs. 
6 582 95 For further information on the 
6 92 100 uses of the Anti-Leak and methods 
4 1,200 100 for applying it, write for the book, 
4 1,700 91 “Correcting Leakage in Gas Distri- 
3 618 100 bution Systems with CARBOSEAL 
3 equiv. 43,800 60 Anesi.l eek.” 
FOR VICTORY 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 6 Ee 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation mae 
30 East 42nd Street [Jqg New York, N. Y. ] 














The word “Carboseal™ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 





taking care not to hold the nozzle 
down too close to the hose, 

All-service type canister should be 
returned to the manufacturer for 
credit, since certain parts may be re- 
used. I do not believe that any manu- 
facturers have found it practical to 
salvage other types of canisters. 

The use of steel in signs having an 
area greater than 36 square inches, 
and for bulletin boards, is prohibited. 
I believe that several manufacturers 
propose to use Masonite for signs and 
at least one manufacturer is produc- 
ing a substantial bulletin board made 
entirely of wood. 


First Aid Kits 


First aid kits fall in the classifica- 
tion of safety equipment and it is a 
very general custom for public utili- 
ties to carry a first aid kit on every 
piece of mobile equipment. The case 
is usually made of steel, and a few 
months ago WPB was about to com- 
pletely prohibit the use of steel for 
first aid kits. We presented a strong 
case to WPB with the result that a 
compromise was effected. It was 
agreed that steel cases might be con- 
tinued provided they were supplied 
only for uses where the kits are car- 
ried exposed to weather conditions, 
such as on line trucks. We manu- 
facturers are obligated to develop 
cases made from plywood, or other 
less critical materials for use where 
the kits are not exposed to extreme 
weather conditions, and such work 
is now in progress. 


It is rather certain that the time 
will come when steel cases will not 
be available and, therefore, you 
should conserve to the best of your 
ability those which you now have. 
Handle them more carefully. Give 
them an occasional coat of paint 10 
prevent rusting. A good steel case 
protects the first aid materials and it 
is the ideal container so long as it is 


available. Anything made of metal 
such as safety pins, tourniquet 
buckles, scissors, tweezers,  etc., 


is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult to obtain. At the present time, 
no priority is required for first aid 
materials unless contained in a steel 
case, 

Asbestos suits and gloves for 
emergency or fire fighting have been 
in quite some demand by the public 
utilities. Suitable asbestos is becom 
ing more and more difficult to obtain, 
but at the present time asbestos cloth- 
ing is available without too high a 
priority. To prolong the life of as- 
bestos clothing, it should be stored 
in a dry place. If it becomes neces- 
sary to clean asbestos clothing, it 
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should be dry-cleaned rather than 
washed. 


Instruments for detecting or warn- 
ine of the presence of combustible, 
toxic or explosive gases are likely to 
become more and more difficult to ob- 
tain. Such instruments are composed 
principally of metals of a relatively 
critical nature, meters and electrical 
fixtures. Metals such as brass and 
copper are becoming more and more 
critical and substitution of cast iron 
greatly increases the weight of an in- 
strument. Meters of the type required 
for instruments are subject to long 
delivery delays due to the fact that 
most meter manufacturers are work- 
ing to capacity on orders of instru- 
ments for planes. 

Electrical parts such as switches, 
relays, contacts and other fixtures are 
very difficult to obtain. I would ad- 
vise you to take’ very good care of 
those which 
now 


instruments you may 


have. Precision instruments 
should never be handled roughly. 
Avoid using them knowingly in con- 
centrations of gas beyond the range 
When 
sampling, avoid allowing moisture or 
dust to 
those types operating from dry cells, 


for which they are designed. 


enter the instrument. In 


be sure the switch is turned off after 
each use to prevent shorting the cells 
and contaminating and possibly in- 
juring the instrument. Follow care- 
fully the manufacturer’s instructions 
regarding care and maintenance, 


Protective Hats 


Protective hats have had a wide 
field of application in the safety pro- 
gram of the public utilities. They 
are the standard work hat on con- 
struction projects. They are used by 
distribution departments, both in ex- 
cavating for pipe lines and in elec- 
tric companies by linemen. The de- 
mand for protective hats is exceeding 
the supply. Higher and higher priori- 
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ties are being applied to orders so that 
it is essential that you conserve your 
available supply of protective hats if 
your men are to have this protection. 
We are, at the present time, conduct- 
ing a conservation program through- 
out the industries which use protec- 
tive hats. This program is built 
around the theme “Take care of the 
hat that takes care of your head.” 
This publicity takes the form of pos- 
ters, one of which features this theme 
and the second calling attention to the 
fact that in many instances a new 
lining may make an old hat as good 
as new. We also have pamphlets for 
distribution warning against abuse 
of the protective hat. 

So we see that the Public Utility 
Safety Engineer may encounter diffi- 
culty or delays in obtaining his 
safety equipment and we offer the 
following four suggestions : 

1. That he order his equipment as 
far in advance of his actual needs as 
possible. 

2. That he apply to those orders 
the highest available priorities. 

3. That he accept the changes in 
design which manufacturers must 
make with the assurance that they 
will perform satisfactorily if not for 
so long a period. 

4. That he take the best possible 
care of his present equipment, 


from traces to the heaviest! 


e Lavino Activated Oxide is made specifi- 
cally for maximum sulphur removal . . . is 
not just a “satisfactory” purifying medium 
merely by virtue of incidental properties, 
but is made especially for maximum 
capacity and activity, maximum trace 
removal and shock resistance, 


letterhead to 


As such, we do not believe you will find 
Lavino Activated Oxide has any close rival 
—comparing cost, comparing performance 
and comparing savings. 

We'll be glad to tell you all about its re- 
markable record; just write a note on your 


Lavino Activated Oxide is 
made in the U. S. ... is : 

disinfected against fungi a E. J. 
by a _ special, patented 
Lavino process. 


LAVINO AND COMPANY 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CAPACITY 
GREATER ACTIV- 
ITY . . . LESS 
OXIDE REMOVES 
MORE H2S! 





This is pig iron —a raw material used 
in making cast iron pipe. The improved 
pipe made by our members in accord. 
ance with the new A. S. A. Law of 
Design conserves pipe metal, and there- 
fore pig iron, with resultant economies 
to such vital public services as water, 
gas and sanitation utilities. 











Seow CAST IRON PIPE 


BECOMES EVEN H@¢6 ECONOMICAL 


Yes, cast iron pipe, by far the lowest ance with the recently adopted A.S.A. 


in cost per service year of all pipe LAW OF DESIGN for cast iron pipe 

materials used for underground mains, in underground ect vice. And that this 

is now more economical than ever. new Law of Design was the result of out 
In January we announced that our cooperative study with consulting eng? 


members were making pipe in accord- neers and pipe users under the auspices 





of the American Standards Association. 
This new A.S. A. Law of Design 
means that the weights and thicknesses 


of cast iron pipe are scientifically de- 


signed for specific laying conditions. No 


more risk of under-guessing. No more 
over-guessing to be safe. You get the 
proper thickness for the service required. 


Our members will of course con- 


tinue to manufacture cast iron pipe in 
accordance with previously established 
specifications—A.W.W. A.—A.G. A.— 
Federal Government W W—P—421. 
But it will be obvious that the new 
factors in cast iron pipe design can 
save thousands of tons of metal with 
resultant large economies to pipe users. 

Thus, cast iron pipe keeps in step 
with American Industry’s swift wartime 
progress in design and production. 
Known for longest life by official records 
—proved to be lowest in maintenance 
cost by a nation-wide survey—salvaged 
or re-used by hundreds of cities—it is 
now scientifically designed for specific 
laying conditions. And it is more eco- 
nomical than ever. Cast Iron Pipe Re- 
search Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, 


Engineer, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 


( mo )) 


NO.1 TAX SAVER 
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A report on your Gas Company’s 
84th year of service 


Much has happened since the Territorial As- 
sembly authorized the establishment of our 
gas business in January, 1859: Oregon be- 
came a state. Lincoln was elected President. 
The Civil War was fought . . . the Spanish- 
American War . .. then World War I. Port- 
land Gas & Coke Company weathered all 
these events — continued to expand and im- 


prove its service, in good times and bad. Then 
in 1942, World War II was in full swing — 
challenging the Company with new prob- 
lems and new responsibilities. But —asin the 
past — Portland Gas & Coke Company has 
met this challenge with new and greater 
achievements. Some of these are summar- 
ized in this report to our customers. 





* 

More Gas to More Customers 
Portland gas production in 1942 passed all growing population accounted for a substan 
previous records. The send-out for che year 
was $,763,761,000 cubic feet —29% more 


tial part of this increase. Last vear 6,962 new 
gas users were added to our lines —as much 


as a whole new city of 





Briquet Production Greatest Ever 


Because of the fuel shortage caused by the 
war, the demand for Gasco Briquets was 


house-to-house delivering necessary. But by 
careful planning, scientific routing and hard 


greater last year than ever before in the com- work, our crews kept deliveries right on 


than the previous peak year of 1941. Much 
of this increased volume went to war indus 
tries to help them build vitally needed equip 


0,000 population 
The total number of customers served by 


Portland Gas & Coke Company at the end of 


ment for our armed fortes 


But a rapidly 


1942 was 96,548 —a 


nother new record 





pany’s history. Production in 1942 totaled 
91,600 tons — 58% more than in 1941. But 
this production figure doesn’t tell the whole 
story. The greater part of these briquets went 
to meet local heating needs. This tremen- 
dously increased the amount of sacking and 


schedule. Because of the splendid job our 
entire briquet organization has done, more 
than 25,000 homes in this area have had their 
fuel problems economically so'ved. Gasco 
Briquets still are sold at the same low price 
in effect for the past four winters. _ 








Clarence W alter 
Anderson 
Blair Babcock 
Lawrence William 
Beller 
Frank ) Bosvelr 
train N. Brokenshire 
James Thomas Burke 
James Edward Buder 
Sydney F. Caldwell 
Lloyd Claggett 
Howard C. Cofer 
Patrick O. Connor 
Glen Alvin Dake 
Chester E Davis 
Clement Day 
John Patrick Dorigan 


Roll of Honor 


Sixty-four members of the Portland Gas & Coke Company organization are now serving in the 
armed forces of the United States. Their names are listed on the Honos 
home, 10% of the Company's payroll is going into War Bonds every month to back them up. 


Marvin L. Folkhares 
Virgil Gellatly 
Lloyd Leslie Goheen 
James Harold Grant 
Harvey G. Hansoo 
Albert Hoeft 
Harold D Hongen 
Roger L. Johnson 
Webster A. Jones 
Vincent Richard 
Klinefetter 
Leon Francis Kreidi 
Sulo Henry Laine ' 
Paul Lancefield 
Jack K. Larkin 
Frank Leary 
George S. Liule 


S. A. MacDonald 
Cecil Makcolm 
MacGregor 
Henry Howell McClain 
Francis W. Mason 
Joho D. Medak 
George L. Moore 
Wilfred Moorman 
Raymond F Nelson 
Ono A, Olson 
Ray Oxo Olson 
Kenneth J. Opitz 
Ransom Dale Powell 
Charles Frederick Pride 
Gerald E. Reeves 
Waker E. Reeves 
Claud Ricketts 


Roll below. And here at 


Neil M. Riletse 
Shelby Rhoton 

Jack Hughston Roach 
Marvin Lee Rogers 
Edna Roth 

John Gregory Schia 
William Bertram Singer 
Luther Spraher 
Donaid H. Trinkhen 
John Seymour Tyler 
Lloyd Russell Verhei 
Raymond Vogue 
Eugene Weber 

Holt Wilson Webster 
Wayne E. Weddle 

M. Weinbaum 
Joho }. Winn, Je 





Gasco Motor Fuel...Gone to War, Too! 


Portland Gas & Coke Company's beazol — 
along with quantities of other important 
chemical by-products —bas also enlisted in 
Uncle Sam's services. You knew benzol, 
blended with gasoline, as Casco Motor Fuel. 
Now benzol is used in 100-octane gasoline to 
give our air forces a more powerful aviation 


fuel than any being used by the Axis. Benzol 
is also employed in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber and other essential war products. 
But when benzol’s war job is done, you'll find 
it back in its former civilian role, ready to 
give you top performance in your post-war 
car (or plane)! 

















Heat Conservation... A War Necessity 


The manpower shortage, the staggering bur 
dens being carried by our transportation 


evidences that a real fuel and heat saving 


job is being done 


but in the event that 


Your Cooperation Means Much 


In addition to supplying gas service to our 
96,548 customers, we have the urgent job of 
producing a wide range of chemical products 
which are going directly into war uses. For 
this reason, we are particularly grateful for 
the splendid spirit of cooperation with which 
you have accepted necessary war-time changes. 
We appreciate your business, and—as in 
peace time—we are making every effort to give 
you the best public service possible. But the 
need for conserving tires and equipment — the 
scarcity of materials —the loss of men to the 
armed forces— together with other factors — 


make it difhcult for us to carry on our business 
entirely as in che past. Service calls, for exam- 
ple, have to be routed in advance to minimize 
mileage — this means we cannot answer them 
quite so promptly as on the past. We are asking 
you on occasion to read your own meter. We 
may even have to ask your assistance on other 
matters. But whatever inconveniences we 
may have to ask you to share with us in 
1943 — whatever changes in production or 
policy may be necessary — these will come 
about only in aid of the common purpose of 
helping win the war as quickly as possible 


systems, the immense fuel consumption of our 
war industries, the increasing population io 
this territory — all have combined to make 
fuel conservation an essential part of the war 
effort. For this reason, saving heat in every 
way possible was a responsibilicy for the 
duration that every man, woman and child 
assumed cheerfully in 1942. Everywhere are 


extremely cold weather should create an exces. 
sive demand for gas, the War Production 
Board has directed us to ask all residential 
customers and many businesses and industries 
to curtail temporarily their use of gas until 
the emergency is over. You will be notified 
promptly by newspaper and radio if and 


when such necessity arises 
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PORTLAND GAS 
& COKE COMPANY 





This 84th anniversary message presented as full page 
newspaper copy from Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Company 
to its 96,548 customers was devoted largely to the story 
of how the company’s activities have been influenced by the 
first year of the war . . . how new demands have been met 
. . . how the public has cooperated. 

In time of peace the same advertisement might have 
reminisced on how gas used to be made from coal brought 
in sailing ships from Australia. It might have recalled how 
in 1912 there was placed in operation an oil-gas and by- 


product chemical plant which was destined to become a 
leader in the industry. 

More might have been told about Portland’s growth from 
a gas-lighted territorial village of less than 3000 population, 
to a booming war production center of nearly half a million 
persons, where gas is put to every conceivable domestic, 
commercial and industrial use. 

There’s a story, too, in how more than 2300 miles of gas 
mains have been constructed to serve a total of 81 com- 
munities. 
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RETNOLDS »<<tEGULATOR 








































In the above installation the Reynolds Regulator reduces the 
inlet pressure of 25 pounds to five pounds. 





















REYNOLDS builds a Regulator for every type of Gas 
Control Installation. Proved by records of performance 
in actual operation or by records of factory tests on 
new developments, every REYNOLDS unit—whether 
for high pressure or low—is a proved product. 


Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, rea- 
sonable cost, low upkeep—these are vitally important 
inherent features built into REYNOLDS Gas Regula- 
tors through more than 50 years of experience in 
developing, designing, building and testing Gas Con- 
trol equipment. 


For full cooperation of our Engineering Department, 
write our Factory, Branch Offices, or Representatives. 


ae “ we a Se RO “AO CAS 
Representatives Branch Offices 


Eastern Appliance Co. * 423 Dwight Building 
Boston, Massachusetts Kansas City, Missouri 


Wm. A. Ehlers 2nd Unit: 


No. 268 Park Street Santa Fe Building 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Dallas, Texas 
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REYNOLDS GAS 
REGULATOR CO. 


Anderson, Indiana, U.S.A. 


GAS CONTROL Siewee 1892 








KEEP EVERY T00L 


IN THERE ighirtg 


Prompt Factory Reconditioning 


*« No Priorities 
Needed 


*Thru Your 
Supply House 






* Big Savings 
To You 


*« New Parts 
Guarantee 























HIS IS NO TIME for tools to lie around 

waiting for repairs — like every gun, 
every tool is needed. ... Collect all your 
old worn RIAD Wrench Jaws now, 
turn them over to your Supply House and 
order Factory Reconditioning. Service is 
prompt— you don’t need pricrities! Parts you send are 
carefully inspected to make sure they are worth re- 
conditioning—we reserve the right to reject them 
if they can’t be made good as new. Remember: only 
RIGQID trademarked parts accepted for this service. 

Both hook and heel jaws are scientifically an- 
nealed in our automatic electric furnaces, same as 
new jaws. They are recut in the same machines and 
by exactly the same methods as used for new jaws. 
Jaws are then re-hardened like new. After final in- 
spection, they are returned to you under regular 
Rieti new parts guarantee of satisfaction. 
This service is available only in the United States. . 







































.. Act now! 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 








New Laws Affect Sales’ Validity 


URING the past few months 

new laws, regulations and ab- 

normal conditions have impor- 
tantly changed, or rendered void, 
many of the ordinary laws applicable 
to contract rights. Therefore, in this 
article we shall briefly review the 
higher court cases involving these and 
other sale controversies especially -in- 
teresting to our readers. 

First, we shall consider a clause 
commonly in modern contracts. This 
clause relates to the rights of pur 
chasers to cancel contract obligations. 

For example, in Fort Wayne Com- 
pany v. Anchor v. Anchor Corpora- 
tion, 130 F. (2d) 471, reported No- 
vember, 1942, it was shown that a 
purchaser contracted to purchase cer- 
tain merchandise. The contract speci- 
fied that the fulfillment of the con- 
tract would depend upon the pur- 
chaser’s “requirements.” 

Before the merchandise was ac- 
cepted by the purchaser it closed its 
plant temporarily, and the seller was 
left with the specially manufac- 
tured merchandise on its hands. The 
latter filed suit on the contract, but 
the higher court held the purchaser 
not liable. This court explained that 
from a legal standpoint, the pur- 
chaser had no “requirements” due to 
the closing of its plant. This law is 
effective whether the plant is closed 
permanently or temporarily. 


Contract Automatically 
Cancelled 


Modern higher courts hold that a 
seller is not obligated to deliver mer- 
chandise to a purchaser where, after 
the contract was made, the Federal 
Government establishes a “ceiling” 
price. Moreover, the prior agreement 
to arbitrate does not affect this new 
law. 

For example, in the late and lead- 
ing case of Kremer, 43 N.E. (2d) 
493, a contract for purchase of spe- 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


cial merchandise between a buyer and 
seller clearly stipulated that any con- 
troversy arising under or in relation 
to this contract shall be settled by 
arbitration. 

The seller contended that the estab- 
lishment of a “ceiling” price inval'- 
dated the contract and that he was 
not required to make delivery at a 
price lower than the contract price. 
However, the purchaser contended 
that this was a matter of arbitration. 
It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court refused to permit arbi- 
tration, and held that the contract 
need not be performed by the seller 
since the contract was automatically 
cancelled by the “ceiling” price order 
which was considerably less than the 
price the purchaser had agreed to pay 
for the merchandise. 


Law of Priorities 

Obviously, war priorities, alloca- 
tions, etc., have had a very impor- 
tant legal effect on otherwise valid 
and enforceable contracts. 

It is important to know that the 
higher courts will not always excuse 
a seller who fails to complete a valid 
contract of sale on the excuse that 
the purchaser, who enters complaint, 
has no senior priority rating. 

For example, in James Pels Com- 
pany v. Republic Corporation, 31 
N.Y.S. (2d) 857, it was shown that 
a buyer and a seller entered into a 
contract of sale by the terms of which 
the seller agreed to supply the pur- 
chaser with a stipulated quantity of 
merchandise to be ordered by the 
purchaser on certain dates at agreed 
price. When the times or dates for 
delivery arrived the seller did not fill 
the orders. Upon complaint regis- 
tered by the purchaser the seller ex- 
plained the reason for non-delivery 


was that the purchaser had no senior 
priority rating and that orders for 
merchandise had been received from 
purchasers who had priority rating 
and that, since his stock was low, 
after such orders were filled no mer- 
chandise was in stock to fill orders 
or contracts previously made with 
purchasers who had no such priority 
ratings. 

However, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that this higher court laid down 
modern law to the effect that the ex- 
cuse that all such merchandise owned, 
held, or controlled by the seller, or 
obtainable from the usual sources of 
supply had been allocated to orders 
entitled to preference for national 
defense purposes, and that no sur- 
plus was available, was insufficient 
to relieve the seller from damages. 

In other words, a seller cannot 
avoid liability for failure to complete 
a contract of sale by merely explain- 
ing that its stock was taken by firms 
who demanded immediate delivery 
and who had superior priority rat- 
ings. In order that a seller may 
avoid liability for failure to complete 
and fulfill a contract with a firm who 
does not hold a priority rating he 
must prove that he faithfully and 
honestly endeavored to obtain the 
merchandise from sources, other than 
his usual sources and that he could 
not obtain the merchandise. 

Another recent court held that not- 
withstanding unusual war conditions 
a seller must complete a contract if 
he can do so without violating valid 
laws or regulations. 

For illustration, in Globe Company 
v. Manufacturers Chemical Com- 
pany, 31 N.Y.S. (2d) 691, reported 
January, 1942, it was shown that a 
seller agreed to supply a purchaser 
with a stipulated quantity of stearic 
acid at an agreed price. However, 
the seller failed to complete the con- 
tract because it appeared that stearic 
acid was not at this time readily 








available. The purchaser went into 
the open market and purchased a 
substitute, although later testimony 
proved that stearic acid was avail- 
able. The purchaser sued the seller 
for damages amounting to his actual 
and provable loss which resulted 
from use of the substitute. The 
higher court held the purchaser en- 
titled to a recovery only of the dif- 
ference between the contract price 
and the actual price of the acid when 
the purchaser purchased the substi- 
tute. Therefore, according to this 
late case it is apparent that before a 
purchaser may go into the market and 
purchase a substitute for the con- 
tracted merchandise, and subsequent- 
ly expect the seller to stand the re- 
sultant losses, such purchaser must 
be certain that no merchandise of 
the character specified in the contract 
is available. 


Review of Tax Cases 

Recently the higher courts ren- 
dered several important decisions on 
taxation. We shall review these cases. 

First, it is well known that con- 
siderable discussion has existed from 
time to time whether salesmen are 
within the scope of workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment compensa 
tion, and social security laws. 

It is important to know that 
modern higher courts hold that when 
deciding this question it is unneces- 
sary to determine whether the com- 
mon law relation of master and ser- 
vant exists because employes are 
brought within the purview of the 
compensation laws by laws more in 
clusive than that of master and 
servant. 

For example, in Sound Cities Gas 
Company v. Ryan, 125 Pac. (2d) 
246, it was shown that certain sales- 
men were employed by a gas company 
to sell its capital stock. Each salesman 
operates entirely on his own eapital. 
He is told that there is only one 
rule and that is to tell the truth and 
follow the prospectus of the com- 
pany, and that the stock is a specula- 
tion and not an investment. There is 
no definite period of employment 
and the relationship may be termi- 
nated at any time. No requirement 
of any particular volume of sales is 
made in order for the salesman to 
remain as an agent of the company, 
or that the salesman shall devote all 
or any portion of his time to the 
business of selling stock. The sales- 
man is paid strictly on a commission 
basis of twenty per cent of the money 
actually received by the gas corpora- 
tion from his sales of the company’s 
stock. He has no drawing account 
and must pay all of his own ex- 
penses. 
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The important question presented 
the court was whether the company 
must pay State Workmen’s Compen- 
ation Insurance on these salesmen. 
The court held in the affirmative, and 
said: 

“The sole question is whether the sales- 
men were employes, within the meaning 
of our unemployment compensation act. 
... It is clearly apparent that the sales- 
men performed services for remunera- 
tion and came within the provisions of 
the act. ... We conclude that the com- 
missions collected by the salesmen who 
sold stock were subject to the unem- 
ployment compensation tax.” 


Gas Subject To Sales Tax 


It is well established law that as 
long as gas, or other .merchandise 
imported remains in the hands of the 
importer in the original and un- 
broken package in which it was im- 
ported, it is protected by the Com- 
merce Clause of the Constitution, 
from interference of state laws. 
Therefore, it is only when the orig- 
inal package has been sold by the im- 
porter or has been broken by him, or 
has otherwise become mixed with the 
common mass of property in the 
State, that it becomes subject to state 
legislation. This rule of law is ap- 
plicable in determining whether gas 
is subject to a state’s sales tax, 

For illustration, in Mississippi 
River Fuel Corporation vy. Smith, 
164 S.W. (2d) 370, a Gas Company 
was a Delaware corporation, author- 
ized to do business in Missouri. It 
operates a 22 inch pire line from 
Louisiana, through Arkansas and 
into Missouri. 

In regard to that phase of the Gas 
Company’s operation in distribution 
and sale of gas to industrial con- 
sumers located on the main transmis- 
sion line in Missouri, each delivery 
is affected by a small lateral line 
taking off from the main transmis- 
sion line. Within a few feet of the 
transmission line,- regulators are 
placed upon the lateral line to control 
the passage of gas into said lateral 
line. These regulators effect a sub- 
stantial reduction in pressure from 
the main transmission line to the 
lateral line and permit only that 
amount of gas to pass into the lateral 
line as is necessary to make available 
an adequate supply of gas for indus- 
trial use. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court held the gas used in 
Missouri subject to “sales” tax in 
Missouri. The court explained that 
under the old “broken package rule,” 
which subjects articles imported in 
interstate commerce in original pack- 
age to state taxation, when the im- 
porter sells or breaks the package, 
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such sales to industrial users of nat- 
ural gas, transported in_ interstate 
commerce by a pipe line into Mis- 
souri, were subject to sales tax where 
the pressure was reduced before the 
gas reaches the branch lines or Mis- 
souri users, and the gas in the branch 
lines was not returnable to the main 
line. 


Watchman Is Interstate 
Worker 


respect to employes and 

considerable discussion has 
arisen regarding the legal status of 
an ordinary watchman employed by 
a gas corporation. It has been con- 
tended by many that a watchman is 
not an interstate employe, because 
his work is confined strictly to intra- 
state duties. However, modern courts 
refuse to uphold this contention. 

for example, in S. H. Company, 
Inc. v, LaRue, 156 S.W. (2d) 432, 
it was disclosed that a man named 
l.aRue was employed by a company 
from January, 1940, to September 
14, 1940. His duty being to watch 
the plant during the night hours, and 
also guard motor trucks as they were 
unloaded. 

LaRue filed suit against the com- 
pany to recover back wages, penalty 
and attorney fees on the ground that 
the company had not paid him as an 
interstate emplove on the wage basis 
specified in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1930. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court held the watchman en- 
titled to a recovery. 


With 


wages, 


Modern Monopoly Laws 


During the past few months the 
monopoly laws have been consider- 
ably varied and changea. This is im- 
portant law for all readers. 

Modern higher courts hold that 
the true test of the legality, under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, of an 
agreement or regulation restraining 
trade is whether the restraint is such 
as merely regulates and perhaps 
thereby promotes competition or 
whether it is such as may suppress 
or destroy competition. If the acts 
or agreement tends to suppress or 
destroy competition the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act is violated. 

Obviously, an agreement or regu- 
lation to be in restraint of trade and 
within the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
must have some direct and immediate 
effect upon interstate commerce. This 
is so because both the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts are United States laws. 

It has been held by recent courts 
that where a manufacturer or seller 
deals in patented products the patent 
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license agreement may contain a con 
dition that the licensee must observe 
the same sale prices as the patent 
owner who grants the license and 
that this agreement is not illegal. See 
MacGregor, 130 F.R. (2d) 870. 

Another important point is that the 
Clayton Act recently was amended 
thereby making it unlawful to “dis- 
criminate in price between different 
purchasers.” 

It is important to know that a 
modern higher court held this amend 
ment relates exclusively to actual 
purchasers, and not to others who 
presently desire to purchase the 
product, 

This court explained that the term 
purchaser, as used in the amend 
ment means simply one who pur- 
chases as a buyer or vendee, but not 
one who seeks to purchase or goes 
into the market for the purpose of 
purchasing, or a prospective pur 
chaser. 


Percentage of Interstate 
Business Not Important 


According to decisions rendered by 
recent higher courts where a corpo 
ration operates at least one branch of 
his business exclusively in interstate 
commerce, he must pay all employes 
the wages specified in the Fair Labor 


The superiority of Fort Meigs Hotel is 
attested to by experienced travelers who 
appreciate its beautiful, comfortable 
ace ions and reasonable rates, 
Purple Cow Coffee Shop and Maritime 
Buffet serve the best food in Ohio. 


EDWARD SHERMAN, Manager 
St. Clair between Madison & Jefferson 
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ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 





Standards Act. And this is so al- 
though only a small percentage of the 
employer's business relates to inter- 
state commerce. 

It is important to know that late 
higher courts have held that the 
term “commerce,” as used in this 
Federal Wage law is defined to mean 
“trade, commerce, transportation, 
transmission or communication 
among the several States or from 
any State to any place outside 
thereof.” The law further pro- 
vides that ‘an employe shall be 
deemed to have been engaged in the 
production of goods if such employe 
was employed in producing, manu- 
facturing, mining, handling, trans- 
porting, or in any other manner 
working on such goods, or in any 
process or occupation necessary to 
the production thereof, in any State.” 

For example, in Niehaus v. Joseph 
Greenspon’s Corporation, 164 S.W. 
(2d) 180, reported October, 1942, it 
was disclosed that a night watchman 
sued a corporation to recover an un- 
paid balance allegedly due him, after 
deducting the compensation actually 
paid him, from the total amount he 
was entitled to receive at the Federal 
statutory minimum wage of 25 cents 
an hour with time and a half for the 
hours employed in excess of 44 hours 

week. He alleged that his employer 
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owed him, as this difference, the 
amount of $365, as based upon the 
Federal law known as the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

During the trial the night watch- 
man proved that his employer was 
engaged in a manufacturing busi- 
ness and that 25% of his products 
were shipped in interstate commerce. 
In holding in favor of the employe, 
the court said: 

“Under the facts of the present 
case, the plaintiff was ‘engaged in 
commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce’ within the 
scope and application of the act.” 


W. C. Grant Active in Dallas 
Noise Abatement 





Dallas is doing things about the noise 
nuisance. William C. Grant, chairman of 
the Dallas Committee for Noise Abate- 
ment, and Advertising Director of the 
Lone Star Gas Company, has set up a cen- 
tral bureau where citizens may register 
complaints against objectionable noises and 
obtain help in getting the nuisances cor- 
rected. Mr. Grant, as volunteer head of 
the bureau, assists in efforts to do away 
with harmful noise on an amicable basis 
but if cooperation is not obtained, the 
cases are turned over to the police for en- 
forcement under the city’s anti-noise ordi- 
nance. ... The National Noise Abatement 
Achievement Award Competition for 1943 
is now getting under way in major cities 
throughout the nation. 
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Tentative 


Distribution 


The Program Committee for the 
Distribution Conference of the Tech- 
nical Section to be held April 29 and 
30 at the Hotel Netherland-Plaza, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, met in New York 
February 15th. Present were H. B. 
Andersen; A. C. Cherry; H. L. 
Gaidry ; W. T. Collins; Linn Edsall ; 
R. F. Hadley; T. H. Kendall; S. P. 
Cobb; F. A. Engel; C. S. Goldsmith ; 
A. V. Smith; A. Gordon King. 

It was decided in the interest of 
conserving the time of delegates to 
the Conference that the procedure, 
initiated by the Technical Section and 
successfully demonstrated during its 
last year’s meetings, of streamlining 
the program to two days instead of 
the customary three days should 
again be followed. 

The program will open on Thurs- 
day morning, April 29th at 10:00 
A.M. with an address by the Chair- 
man of the Distribution Committee, 
H. Bruce Andersen of Philadelphia, 
to be followed by addresses of wel 
come by a representative of the Cin 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company 
who, it is hoped, will introduce the 
Mayor of Cincinnati. Next, will 
come brief addresses by the Presi 
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Program 
Conference 


dent of the Association, Arthur F. 
Bridge, of Los Angeles, California 
and Managing Director Major Alex- 
ander Forward. 

The first technical paper will be on 
“Catholic Protection Interference,” 
to be presented by A. V. Smith of 
Philadelphia and this will be follow- 
ed by a paper on “Women in Distri- 
bution Work.” Both papers will be 
open for discussion. 

Immediately following the morning 
will come the first of the 
round-table luncheon conferences, 
two of which will be held at 12:30 on 
Thursday and two at 12:30 on Fri- 
day. Number 1 luncheon on Thurs- 
day morning will be under the spon- 
sorship of R. F. Hadley and will 
deal with Pipe Coatings and Corro- 
sion. Luncheon Number 2 will be 
under the chairmanship of W. T. 
Collins for discussion of Work on 
Customers’ Premises, to include wo- 
men in the gas industry and the 
training of employees. 

On Friday and starting at 9:30 
\.M. there will be a panel discussion 
covering emergency problems among 
which will be included servicing un- 
der present conditions, to be present- 


sessi ms 
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ed by David Edwards of Columbus, 
Ohio, discussion on personnel and 
the use of substitute materials. 


The panel discussion will be fol- 
lowed by a paper on “Teaching Cus- 
tomers to do Things for Themselves 
as an Aid to the War Effort” and the 
next and final paper will be a contri- 
bution of the Technical Section’s 
Committee on Operation of Public 
Utility Motor Vehicles, the tentative 
title of which is “Motor Vehicles 
Operation at the Present Time.” 
Both papers will be open for dis- 
cussion. 

The Friday morning session will 
conclude with the showing of an in- 
teresting, informative and _ striking 
film (‘talkie,” now in course of 
preparation) illustrating present pipe 
line construction. 

The Friday afternoon round-table 
luncheon conferences will be under 
the sponsorship of Chairmen J. F. 
Collins of New Orleans and T. H. 
Kendall of Pittsburgh. Luncheon 
No. 1 will deal with Meters and 
Metering and the Government orders 
affecting tin and meter use. At 
Luncheon No. 2, Chairman Kendall 
presiding, “Construction and Main- 
tenance,” servicing questions and 


reconditioning and reclaiming pipe 
lines are scheduled for discussion. 
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SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 
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War Production Board and 
Other Administration Orders 


Office of War Utilities 


Order U-1 Replaces 
Order P—46 


The Office of War Ulilities, re- 
cently created within the War Pro- 
duction Board to administer war ac- 
tivities of electric, gas, water, steam 
and communications utilities, issued 
its first basic order Feb. 24th, gov- 
erning the flow of materials into the 
entire utilities field with the excep- 
tion of communications. 

The order, U-1, replaces the form- 
er order P-46 and is the first indus- 
try order to be integrated with the 
new controlled materials plan. 

An important group of provis- 
ions, designed to effect sharing of 
material and equipment in utility in- 
ventories, requires utilities to sell 
surplus stocks as a condition for con- 
tinuing to receive priorities assist- 
ance. These provisions are linked 
with the creation of regional surplus 
stock offices, to be in operation 
throughout the United States next 
month, through which utilities will 
carry on the redistribution of their 
surplus materials and equipment. 

The order also authorizes the use 
of a higher rating, AA-1, and a con 
trolled materials plan allotment sym- 
bol, to permit utilities to obtain ma- 
terials for maintenance, repair and 
minor construction. The order also, 
for the first time, brings under in- 
ventory regulation stocks of con- 
trolled material held by utilities for 
construction. Utilities are required 
to limit such holdings to their needs 
for sixty days. 

The order sharply reduces the in- 
ventory which may be held for main- 
tenance and repair after March 31. 


~ 


Limitation Order L—252 
Valves and Valve Parts 


Part 3176— 


The fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States has 
created a shortage of steel, copper, 
and other critical materials used in 
the manufacture of valves and valve 
parts, for defense, for private ac- 
count, and for export; and the fol- 





lowing order is deemed necessary 
and appropriate in the public inter- 
est and to promote the national de- 
fense: 

Limitations. Except as specifically 
authorized by the Director General 
for Operations, no producer shall 
after May 1, 1943, put into process 
or cause to be put into process, any 
material to be incorporated into 
valves or value parts, except for the 
manufacture of valves and valve 
parts which conform to the specifica- 
tions contained in the Appendix at- 
tached to and a part of this order, 
or for the manufacture of: 

(1) Valves 

(1) The bodies or bonnets of 
which were cast before May 1, 1943; 

(ii) Ordered for use as part of 
the equipment of aircraft or water- 
craft other than pleasure craft; or 

(iii) For the conduction of liquid 
or gas having chemical or physical 
properties which render the use of 
valves described in the Appendix 
dangerous or impractical ; and 

(2) Valve parts for repair of 
valves which are completed on May 
1, 1943, or which are produced there- 
after in accordance with the provis- 
ions of paragraph (b) (1) of this 
order. 

(c) Restricted deliveries. Except 
as specifically authorized by the Di- 
rector General for Operations: 

(1) No producer shall sell or 
make delivery of any valves or valve 
parts manufactured in violation of 
the terms of this order, and 

(2) No person shall knowingly 
purchase or accept delivery of any 
valve or valve part produced in vio- 
lation of this order. 

(d) Order superseded. The pro- 
visions of this order supersede the 
provisions of Schedule No. 1 of Lim- 
itation Order L-42. 

(e) Applicability.of priorities reg- 
ulations. This order and all trans- 
actions affected thereby are subject 
to the provisions of all applicable 
priorities regulations. 

(f) Records. Each producer shall 
retain in his files for a period of two 
years records showing his inventory 
and production of all valves, includ- 
ing those for the manufacture of 
which material was put into process 
subsequent to May 1, 1943. These 
records shall be kept readily avail- 
able and open to inspection by duly 
authorized representatives of the 
War Production Board. 
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(g) Appeals. Any appeal from 
the provisions of this order shall be 
made by filing a letter in triplicate 
referring to the particular provision 
appealed from and stating fully the 
grounds of the appeal. 

(h) Violations. Any person who 
wilfully violates any provision of this 
order or who, in connection with this 
order, wulfully conceals a material 
fact or furnishes false information 
to any department or agency of the 
United States, is guilty of a crime, 
and upon conviction, may be pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment or 
both. In addition any such person 
may be prohibited from making or 
obtaining further deliveries of, or 
from processing or using, material 
under priority control, and may be 
deprived of priorities assistance. 

(1) Communications. All reports 
required to be filed hereunder and all 
communications concerning _ this 
order shall, unless otherwise di- 
rected, be addressed to: Shipbuilding 
Division, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., Ref.: L-252. 

Issued this 23rd day of January 
1943. 


| Appendix 


Specifications for Valves and Valve 
Parts 


The following specifications gov- 
ern the manufacture of valves and 
valve parts. These specifications do 
not purport to contain any recom- 
mendations regarding the most effi- 
cient or safe use of any valve or 
valve parts covered herein. 

Certain of the terms used in this 
appendix (including the terms valves 
and valve parts) are defined in the 
body of this order, L-252. In addi- 
tion, certain exceptions are made, and 
certain obligations imposed upon pro- 
ducers and others. You should, 
therefore, be thoroughly familiar with 
the body of the order before reading 
this appendix. 


The appendix is divided into 
three parts. Part 1 covers iron gate, 
globe, angle, cross and check 
valves and valve parts. Part 2 
covers brass or bronze gate, globe, 
angle, cross and check valves and 
parts. Part 3 covers steel gate, 
globe, angle, cross and check 
valves and valve parts. The order 
is too long to be included in this is- 
sue of the Journal. The order is so 
important we suggest that every 
utility company write the War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C.., 
or call at your nearest WPB office, 
for a copy.—Editor. 



















Petroleum Administration 
For War 


Petroleum Administrator for War 
Harold L. Ickes on Feb. 10th, issued 
Petroleum Regulation No. 1, which 
provides a means by which directions 
may be issued governing the delivery 
or receipt of petroleum and its prod 
ucts. 

The Regulation merely implements 
the authority already conferred upon 
the Petroleum Administrator by Ex- 
ecutive Order 9276. It is designed 
to avoid the necessity for the issuance 
of formal orders in the rare individ- 
ual cases where it will be necessary 
to direct immediate action to further 
the war petroleum supply program 
or to meet local emergencies which 
may arise from time to time. 

Specific directions which may be 
issued pursuant to the Regulation will 
override the provisions of any con- 
tract to which the person addressed is 
a party. Such specific directions will 
also override any general Petroleum 
Regulation, Petroleum Administra- 
tive Order, Petroleum Distribution 
Order or Directive of the Petroleum 
Administrator. 

In commenting on the new Regula- 
tion, Deputy Administrator Ralph K. 
Davies said: 

“This Regulation is necessary to 
achieve the maximum flexibility in 
the war time coordination of pe- 
troleum supply and demand. 

“We must face the probability that 
an increased pace of military opera- 
tions will result in many sudden 
shifts of supply and demand that will 
require fast action. We must have 
the power to move swiftly in individ- 
ual cases to meet sudden specific 
problems. 

“In meeting these emergency prob- 































lems, there are bound to be cases 
where contractual obligations will 






stand in the way of compliance with 
necessary directions of this Office. 

“One of the basic reasons for the 
Regulation, therefore, is to confer 
the legal immunity of the Second 
War Powers Act on the particular 
persons affected, with respect to lia 
bilities under such obligations which 
otherwise would result from compl) 
ing with such directions. 

“The Regulation will, in this re- 
spect, make possible continued Gov- 
ernment-Industry cooperation in car- 
rying out quickly and effectively the 
policies and programs necessary to 
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appropriate amendments, is retroac- 
tive to December 1, 1942, the effective 
date of the tax. 

The OPA action is contained in 
amendment 2 to revised price sched- 
ule 29—by-product foundry and by- 
product furnace coke—and amend- 
ment 3 to revised price schedule 77— 
beehive oven furnace coke produced 
in Pennsylvania. In addition, amend- 
ment 1 to supplementary order 31, 
which covers the application of the 
tax on the transportation of property, 
is issued simultaneously to exclude 
schedules 29 and 77 from its pro- 
visions. 

Under the terms of the amend- 
ments the transportation tax paid on 
the coal used in the manufacture of 


assure a maximum supply of petrol- 
eum products for military and essen- 
tial civilian use.” 


RPS 29—By-Product Coke 


Consumers of by-product foundry, 
by-product blast furnace and beehive 
furnace coke will pay transportation 
tax of 4 cents per net ton imposed by 
the revenue act of 1942, OPA ruled 
Jan. 28th. The ruling, contained in 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

— Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
a —e tribution equipment. 

IN SS Nearly a half century of service to the 

Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


5323 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
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IDEAL FOR ANY TRENCH OR OTHER 


CLOSE QUARTER JOBS 
*h46 
F. 0. B. 


The REED FOUR WHEEL Cutter operates with 
a short back and forth motion through only 
one-third of a circle. Each of the four 

wheels exerts the same pressure on the 
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Capacity 
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Weight 5 Ibs. 




















pipe, and all 4 therefore cut evenly and 
completely through the pipe at the 
same time. 


Equipped with Reed special alloy 
RAZOR BLADE Wheels, which cut 
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burr, and have a long life of 
NSB service. 


A sample cutter for test and trial may 
be ordered on memorandum invoice, to 
be paid for if retained or returned for 
credit if unsatisfactory. Try it once, and you will use 
no other. 
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the coke, not in any event to exceed 
4 cents per net ton of coke, may be 
passed on to the ultimate consumer, 
but in billing the tax must be stated 
separately from the price the con- 
sumer pays for the coke and may not 
be included in the computation of the 
maximum prices. 


Non-Essential Driving 


O.P.A. makes it clear that in ab- 
sence of adequate alternative means 
of transportation, car owners may 
drive to meetings directly related to 
their jobs but only if attendance is 
essential to, or part of their occupa- 
tion or profession ; * * * and to meet- 
ings conducted to train personnel for 
emergency and make other prepara- 
tions for emergencies involving a 
threat to life, health or property ; * * * 
(Amendment 15 to Ration Order 
Ag effective January 26. O.P.A.- 
1532 


Office of War 


Information 
Utility Rates 


An increase in utility rates, even 
though made as the result of auto- 
matic adjustment clauses based on 
increased taxes, fuel costs and sim- 
ilar items, cannot be made without 
prior notice to the Office of Price 
Administration, OPA ruled today. 

In a formal interpretation, OPA 
held that such rate increases come 
within the provisions of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act as amended 
and OPA Procedural Regulation No. 
11 even though the automatic adjust- 


ment provision in the utility com- 
pany’s contract may have been made 
before the Price Control Acts were 
enacted. 

The act provides that no public 
utility shall make any general in- 
crease in its rate or charges which 
were in effect September 15, 1942, 
unless it first gives 30 days notice to 
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the President or such agency as he 
may designate. The Office of Price 
Administration has been designated 
as that agency by the Director of 
Economic Stabilization. The utility 
must also consent in these cases to 
the intervention by OPA before the 
regulatory agency having jurisdiction 
over the rates. 





Selective Service System 


National Headquarters 
Washington, D. C. 


Occupational Bulletin No. 9 
(Amended January 19, 1943) 
Effective: 
Subject: Heating, Power, 
Water Supply, and 
Illuminating Services 


Immediately 


1. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion has certified that heating, power, 
water supply, and illuminating serv- 
ices are activities essential to the sup- 
port of the war effort. 

This bulletin covers the follow- 
ing essential activities which are con- 
sidered as included within the list at- 
tached to Local Board Release No. 
115, as amended: 

(a) Heating, power, water supply and 
illuminating services: Electric light and 


power, water supply and gas utilities; 
steam-heating companies. 


The following list of occupations 
in heating, power, water supply, and 
illuminating services are occupations 
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Holders. 


— 4 = > ton Welded 


Executive Office and Plant: 
Designing Engineers . 


Cincinnati, O. 
Fabricators * 


in the market for a gas 
holder, now or later, discuss your 
requirements with ~~ 


STACEY BROTHERS 


designers 
“Stacey-Klonne” & Telescopic Gas Holders... . 
and of the famous “Stacey Bullet” Pressure 


AND IF YOU WANT TO SAFEGUARD your 
present holder capacity, you will find our spe- 
cialized GAS HOLDER INSPECTION SERVICE 


the perfect low-cost answer. 


Scores of large and small gas companies are 
benefiting from this expert check-up service. 
Write today for details! 


STACEY BROTHERS 


GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


and fabricators of the famous 


Eastern Office: 21 West St., N.Y.C. 
Erectors of Riveted or Welded Steel Structures 








requiring a reasonable degree of 
training, qualification, or skill to per- 
form the duties involved. It is the 
purpose of this list to set forth the 
important occupations in heating, 
power, water supply, and illuminat- 
ing services which must be filled by 
persons capable of performing the 
duties involved in order that the ac- 
tivities may be efficiently maintained. 
This list is confined to those occupa- 
tions which require six months or 
more of training and preparation. 

4. In classifying registrants em- 
ployed in these activities, considera- 
tion should be given to the following : 

(a) The training, qualification, or 
skill required for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties involved in his 
occupation ; 

(b) the training, qualification, or 
skill of the registrant to engage in 
his occupation ; and 

(c) the availability of persons with 
his qualifications or skill, or who can 
be trained to his qualification, to re- 
place the registrant and the time in 
which such replacement can be made. 

Lewis B. Hershey 
Director 


CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Heating, Power, Water Supply, and 
Illuminating Services 


Accountant, Audit 


(Included under this title are those 
persons who design and install ac- 
counting systems for the activity list- 
ed above who assume extensive re- 
sponsibility for the examination and 
verification of accounting records 
and prepare comprehensive financial 
reports based thereon. It does not 
include persons who perform routine 
auditing duties under general super- 
vision such as verifying, checking, 
etc. ) 

Armature Winder 


(This title covers those persons 
who install, repair and wind coils to 
motors, generators and transformers 
in electric power systems. ) 








Auxiliary Equipment Operator (All 
Around) 
(This title includes only those per- 
sons who actually control and adjust 
boiler and turbine, auxiliary equip- 
ment such as _ condensers, fans, 
pumps, and pulverizers. It does not 
include such occupations as oilers 
and wipers. ) 
Bacteriologist 
Batteryman, Large Emergency Storage 
Blacksmith, Maintenance 
Boiler Operator — 
Boilermaker, Maintenance 
Booster-Pump Operator 
Bricklayer, Maintenance Refractory 
By-Product Operator, Gas 
Cable Splicer 
(This title covers persons who in- 
stall, repair and maintain overhead or 
underground power cables.) 
Carpenter, Maintenance 
Chemist ' ; 
Chief Operator, Water Purification or 
Softening 
Crane Operator : 
District Serviceman (Electric Power) 
Draftsman, Engineering 
Driller, Water Well 
Electrical Tester 
Electrician, System or Plant 
Engineer, Professional & Technical 
(This title covers persons who are 
actually engaged as engineers in the 
operating and research phases of the 
activity described above, regardless 
of educational background.) 
Engineer, Turbine or Diesel 
Foreman 
(This title covers Foremen who 
are actually engaged in supervisory 
duties in connection with the activ- 
ities described above and who exer- 
cise independent judgment and as- 
sume extensive responsibility for the 
services. It does not include labor- 
ing gang Foremen. 
Gas Equipment and Control Man 
Gas Maker 
Heavy Mobile Equipment Operator 
(Maintenance and Construction ) 
(This title covers persons who op- 
erate and make minor repairs to one 
or more of the following types of 
equipment (ditching machines, hole 
diggers, pole raising devices, winches, 
etc.), for the activities specified 
above. It does not cover truck 
drivers or tractor drivers. ) 
Instructor, Training Program 
(This title covers only those per- 
sons engaged in the occupations in- 
cluded in this list who, because of 
their skill and experience, are de- 
tailed as instructors in an established 
training program. ) 
Lead Burner 
Lineman 
Load Dispatcher, Power or Gas 
Machinist, Maintenance 
Manager, Employment and Personnel 
Mechanic, Maintenance 
Meter Repairman, Gas and Water 
Patrolman, Transmission Line 
Pipe Fitter, Maintenance 
Purification Operator, Gas 
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Pusher Man 

Radio Technician 

Rigger, Construction 

Rigger Supervisory, Underground Cable 
Sheet-Metal Worker, Maintenance 
Storekeeper, Chief 

(This title includes those persons 
responsible for the operation of a 
store, department, or major subdi- 
vision. It does not include such per- 
sons as stock clerks, bin clerks, or 
stock-handlers. ) 

Substation Operator 

Superintendent or Manager (Divi- 
sion, District, Plant and Depart- 
ment ) 

(This title covers those persons 
who are actively engaged in super- 
vising directly, or through subordi- 
nates various technical or operating 
departments in the heating, power, 
water supply, and illuminating serv- 
ices. This title covers those assis- 
tants who are directly responsible to 
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such managers on a division or dis- 
trict level for the efficient function- 
ing of the technical or operating de- 
partments. It does not cover man- 
agers or their assistants who are con- 
cerned primarily with sales, promo- 
tional, legal, tax, clerical, insurance, 
rate structure, and other aspects of 
nontechnical or nonoperating activ- 
ity. ) 
Switchboard Operator, Power 
System Operator (Load Dispatcher ) 
Tree Trimming Supervisor (Over- 

head Power Lines) 
Welder (All Around) 
Inspector 

(This title covers persons who are 
responsible for inspection duties in- 
volving standards of operating ef- 
ficiency, safety, specifications on con- 
struction, etc., to insure the continued 
uninterrupted services specified in this 
list. ) 





Reduction in Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. Rates 


The California Railroad Commission, 
after several months of investigation and 
conferences with the company, has or- 
dered a rate cut, effective February 15, 
that will save customers $1,450,000 per 
year on the basis of current usage. Most 
of the savings will go to residential and 
commercial customers and there will be 
smaller benefits for regular industrial cus- 
tomers and for those who use the fuel to 
heat commercial buildings. 

As a result of the reduction, the Com- 
mission states, San Francisco will have 
the second lowest gas rate of any of the 


This is the second reduction in P. G. 
and E. natural gas rates within a year. 
It is made in the face of substantial in- 
creases in operating costs and taxes. Also 
it is in sharp contrast to the rise in the 
prices of other commodities. 

Since the P. G. and E. first substituted 
natural gas for manufactured gas in 1929- 
1930 it has made seven major reductions 
in rates, giving customers annual savings 
totaling $18,972,000. Gas bills were reduced 
$8,139,800 per year in 1929-1930; $2,606,000 
per year on May 1, 1936; $2,026,000 per 
year on April 1, 1938; $1,000,000 per year 
on August 1, 1939; $3,000,000 per year on 





twenty-five major cities in the United October 22, 1940; $750,000 per year on 
States. May 15, 1942, and now $1,450,000 per year. 
a 


WHAT are the desirable qual- 
Uni- 


formity, consistency in per- 


ities of a good oxide? 


formance and tried economy. 
How can we prove that these 
are the of 
GPM Iron Hydroxide aside 


from our mere statement? 


characteristics 


removes’ sulfur 





To the man who does the 
WORRYING 
about purification 


GPW 


from gas 
from the gas man’s brow 


. 


PROOF of the pudding is 
still in the eating. Out of 
5,000,000 bushels of oxide sold 
in the past two years 3,250,000 
were repeat orders! This is 
the record of confidence in 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., 


L. I. City, New York. 


and wrinkles 
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Institute of Gas Technology 
Increases Fellowship Stipend 


The fellowship stipend for students of 
the Institute of Gas Technology in Chi- 
cago has been increased in recognition of 
the increased living costs of these abnor- 
mal times, it has been announced by Dr 
Lincoln R. Thiesmeyer, educational direc- 
tor of the Institute. 

The stipend now totals $1135 for the 
academic year of nine months instead of 
the usual $1000. The monthly allowance 
has been increased from $75 to $90 for 
this year and for the immediate future. In 
addition, the fellowship stipend includes 
$325 for tuition and fees. 

The executive committee also decided 
that the summer expense allowance for 
fellows should be increased from $125 to 
$140 a month. This allowance is given 
during the fellows’ three months of sum- 
mer training in the gas industry, which is 
a required part of the Gas Institute’s train- 
ing program. 

“The students do not consider this $140 
per month as a salary to be compared with 
that commanded by excellent young tech- 
nical men of their experience,” explained 
Dr. Thiesmeyer, “because they recognize 
that the employing company is contributing 
invaluable training as well. The contri 
bution of each employing company to the 
student-trainee is rather to cover his ex 
penses in undertaking this phase of th 
course. 

“In even accepting a fellowship for 
graduate study at this time, the student 
has sacrificed temporary financial gain in 
order to make himself of greater useful 
ness to the gas industry in the future.” 

The educational director also pointed 
out that it has been customary for the 
employing companies that -help in this 
training program to cover traveling ex- 
penses (in excess of 500 miles) to the 
summer job and then to the Institute i 
September. 

“In effecting these financial readjust 
ments, the gas industry expresses again its 
confidence that a substantial investment in 
these promising young men will return 
high dividends when they become a per- 
manent part of its operating personnel,’ 
said Dr. Thiesmeyer. 

“Student fellows of the Institute 
are topnotch men who have been awarded 
one of the best fellowships in the country 
It is designed to cover completely their 
tuition, laboratory fees and modest living 
expenses. Unlike many scholarships and 
fellowships this is not granted in exchang¢ 
for services rendered by the student in in 
structional or laboratory assisting. Ex 
cept for the work he is now doing on re 
search projects of military significance as 
a contribution to the war effort, each mar 
devotes his entire time to scholastic pur 
suits in gas technology. He is preparing 


Gas 





himself r still greater technological serv- 
nation at war and for leader- 
that promises un- 


expansion in the post-war era. 


ice to the 
ship in an industry 
dreamed-of 
\nd he is doing so unhampered by finan- 
cial stress during this important period of 
training.” 

New Selectees 


\ two-point program to make maximum 
critical scientific manpower in the 
gas industry technical training program 
will go into effect immediately at the In- 
stitute of Gas Technology, according to 
an announcement by Harold Vagtborg, the 
Institute’s director. 


use Ol 


The program concerns the new selectees 
for fellowships at the Gas Instiute, which 
is located at and affiliated with Illinois 
Institute of Technology in ‘Chicago. 

These topnotch technical students are 
scheduled to begin their regular training 
program at the Gas Institute in June, but 
because so many 
under war-time 


colleges are operating 
accelerated programs, 
graduation dates of the new fellows vary 
considerably. At least two of the new 
Gas Institute appointees will complete then 
regular college training in March. 

So provision is being made under the 
new program to make maximum use of 
these extra man hours. The new fellows 
will be assigned to Gas Institute war re- 
search projects as rapidly as they com- 
plete their college training and will work 
at this activity until their regular training 
program starts 
in the second stage of the pro- 
gram, these men will commence their spe- 
cialized training by being assigned to actual 
practice in the gas industry. 


Then, 


- — 


East Ohio Gas, Panhandle Eastern 
Plan Pipe Line 


East Ohio Gas Co. and Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co. announced early in Feb- 
ruary plans for a 120-mile pipe line con- 
necting Maumee, Ohio, and East Ohio’s 
Farm station five south of 


Brus} miles 
Brecksville. 

|. French Robinson, East Ohio’s presi- 
dent, announced that his concern and the 
Kansas City (Mo.) company would apply 
to the War Production Board for pri- 
orities on 22,500 tons of steel to construct 
the line at a cost of $3,254,000. 

The application will cite war plants’ in- 
creased demands for natural gas in north- 
eastern Ohio and a potential shortage in 
West Virginia, company spokesmen said. 

Mr. Robinson signed a contract with 
Missouri concern for a 
minimum of 50,000,000 cubic feet of natu- 
ral gas daily through the proposed twen- 
ty-inch line, conditioned upon W. P. B. 
release of the required steel 


the independent 





The line would supply sixty northeastern 
Ohio communities with natural gas from 
Texas. The link would be through a pipe 
running west from Maumee and connect- 
ing with another from Amarillo, Texas, 
to Detroit. 

5 i ae 


John B. Klumpp Elected Director 
Of American Meter Co. 


John B. Klumpp, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been elected to the Board of Directors of 
American Meter Co. 

Mr. Klumpp has had a long and distin- 
guished career in the utility field, being 
recognized as one of the outstanding gas 
engineers in the country. 

\fter graduating from Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1894 with an M.E. 
degree, he was employed by the United 
Gas Improvement Company and remained 
with that organization in various engi- 
neering capacities until 1929, at which time 
he resigned to engage in private practice 
as a consulting engineer. During the many 
years he was associated with the U.G.L., 
Mr. Klumpp was engaged in gas works 





John B. Klumpp 


design and construction and in the general 
operation of various U.G.I. gas and elec- 
tric properties and on many special as- 
signments. 

In his capacity as consulting engineer, 
he has been engaged by many of the 
larger utility companies as an expert on 
gas matters and in making special investi- 
gations here and abroad. He has also 
been employed by several of the larger 
industrial, steel, and coke oven companies. 

More recently, he has been engaged in 
engineering work in connection with the 
supplying of gas to the Army bases in and 
near Tampa, Florida, and by the United 
States Navy in making a survey of nu- 
merous large oil-fired installations in con- 
\erting them to the use of coal. 
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Gas Companies Active in 
Nutrition Program 


The Home Volunteer Nutrition pro 
gram is being promoted actively by 450 
companies among 11,000,000 house- 
wives throughout the country, it has been 
announced by George §. Jones, Jr., vice 
president of Servel, Inc., of Evansville, 
Ind., which company planned the project 
in cooperation with the U. S. Government 

Three hundred of the larger war indus 
tries are using the Nutrition in Industry 
plan that Servel also devised as a 
tribution to the war effort as an extensio1 
of the Home Volunteer Nutrition pro 
grams, Mr. Jones said. In many places, 
gas companies are just beginning to in 
terest industrial concerns in this program, 
which has proved a valuable channel for 
human and trade relations. The Nutri 
tion in Industry plan was worked out in 
conjunction with the U. S. Government 
agencies and the National Research ‘Coun 
cil. 

3oth the Home Volunteer Nutrition 
and the Nutrition in Industry programs 
were presented by Servel during 1942, and 
have been publicized in the daily press, and 
women’s and general magazines. An ad- 
vertising campaign was conducted under 
the direction of Robert J. Canniff, Ad 
vertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
of Servel, in a select list of national 
women’s magazines, trade papers and pub 


gas 


con 


lications of general circulation Addi 
tional promotion was obtained throug! 
posters, booklets and other forms of 


printed media. 

The nutrition programs have helped to 
establish the gas companies as foremost 
in the food and nutrition fields by bring- 
ing to the attention of the American house- 
wife that the local gas utility, through its 
home service department, is a_ public 
practical experience in food 
preparation and preservation. It is an 
ticipated that this relationship between the 
local gas utility, the consumer and indus- 
try will continue to increase and will be 
even a greater factor in the 
period. 


source of 


post-war 


Joint Council Proposed 


In an address delivered before mem 
bers of the Sales Executives Club at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, Louis Ruth 
enburg, president of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, and president 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., advocated 
formation of a joint council composed of 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the National Assso- 
ciation of Manufacturers from every state 
in the Union, to help bring about the “new 
order of co-operation between 
ment, labor and agriculture” 


gover! 


business, 





which he said must come if the American 
people are to meet the challenges and op- 
portunities that confront them. 

Mr. Ruthenburg outlined the four prin- 
cipal objectives of such a council, briefly 
as follows: 

1. Close collaboration with national leg- 
islators by making available to them ade- 


quate facilities for economic and social 
research. 


2. Development and direction of a fully 
effective, dynamic organization for devel- 
oping and maintaining sound public rela- 
tionships for American business. 

3. Etfective integ.ation of all state 
chambers of and state manu- 
facturers’ associations with the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. Through such integration the national 
bodies would promote effective collabora- 
tion between business and government and 
constructive public relattonships for busi- 
ness at state levels. 

4. Encourage state organizations, in 
turn, to bring about the integration of 
local manufacturers’ and employers’ asso- 


commerce 


local chambers of commerce. 
such collaboration 
between government and business and ef- 
fective public relationships can be devel- 
oped at community levels. 


ciations and 


Through bodies close 
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S. H. Hobson Elected President 
Geo, D. Roper Corp. 


\t the annual stockholders meeting and 
a subsequent meeting held at 
the Geo. D. Roper Corporation offices 
January 26, S. H. Hobson was elected a 


directors’ 





S. H. Hobson 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 


March 


11-12 A. G. A. War Conference on 
Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Statler Hotel. 


18 New England Gas Assn. An- 
nual Meeting, Boston, Statler 
Hotel. 


22 Oklahoma Utilities Assn. Con- 
ference, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa. 


April 
26-27 Accounting Conference, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Hotel Nether- 
land-Plaza. 


28 Natural Gas Management. 
Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Hotel Gibson. 


29-30 A. G. A. Distribution Confer- 
ence, Cincinnati, Ohio, Hotel 
Netherland-Plaza. 











member of the board of directors and 
president to succeed Mabon P. Roper, who 
died recently. 

All officers of the company were re- 
elected, including W. E. Derwent, E. Carl 
Sorby and J. P. ‘Curtin, vice presidents, 
and Floyd K. Lawson, secretary-treasurer. 
Manufacturing operations will be under 
the supervision of works manager Otto 
Olson. 

Hobson, who is a well-known figure in 
the gas industry, started with the Roper 
organization 28 years ago and moved pro- 
gressively from assistant foreman up to 
the presidency. 

As chief engineer from 1919 to 1929 he 
supervised the entire building expansion 
program involving the planning and con- 
struction of the present Roper plant com- 
pleted in 1929. 

When the Roper-owned Blackhawk En- 
gineering Company was formed in 1941, 
Hobson was made president of this com- 
pany while continuing to act as executive 
vice president of the Geo. D. Roper Cor- 
poration. 


——_?>_—__ 


Ebasco Services Elects Two 
Vice Presidents 


T. C. Wescott, engineering manager, and 
Harold H. Scaff, comptroller, have been 
elected vice presidents of Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, the service organization of 
Electric Bond and Share Company, ac- 
cording to an announcement made early 
in February. 
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A.G.A, Appointments 


The following appointments to Ameri 
can Gas Association staff positions were 
announced February 15 by Alexander For- 
ward, managing director of the Associa 
tion: 

Edward R. Martin, to be Supervisor of 


Statistical Activities, and Thomas J 
Shanley, to be Supervisor of Statistical 
Research. 


Mr. Martin and Mr. Shanley have been 
members of the Association’s statistical 
staff for a number of years. 


——_ + —_—_ 
S. C. Bernhardt Elected V.P. 
Estate Stove Company 


Announcement is made of the election 
of Mr. S. C. Bernhardt to the office of 
Vice President in Charge of Sales of The 
Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio 





S. C. Bernhardt 


Mr. Bernhardt joined Estate in 1929 as 
manager of its bottled gas range division 
He was appointed Eastern Sales Manager 
in 1931, and in 1938 was made General 
Sales Manager. 

Prior to his connection with Estate, Mr 
Bernhardt was Vice President of the Mon- 
itor Stove Company of Cincinnati. He is 


well-known and cordially liked throughout 
the stove industry. 
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First Oil Sent to East From New 
Pipe Line 


On Feb. 19th a train of tank cars pulled 
Atlantic 
seaboard with the first oil brought from 
Texas through the recently completed oil 
pipe line 

Ceremonies were held to commemorate 
the record-breaking job of building the 
twenty-four-inch, 53l-mile line in less than 
six months, crossing eight major rivers and 
small streams. Construction 
authorized because the war caused 
ritical oil shortages on the east coast. 

The first shipment totaled 20,000 barrels. 
Within a few days it will be doubled. 


numerous 


Was 


Oil is flowing through the line at the 
of 50,000 barrels daily and is ex- 
pected to reach a daily maximum of 300,- 
000 barrels within six to eight weeks. In 
the line at all times will be 1,525,000 bar- 


rels of oil. 


rate 


An 857-mile extension to the east coast 
now is under construction, with comple- 
tion scheduled for June 1. 


In addition to tank-car shipments from 


this temporary terminus some oil will 
flow through a new fourteen-inch line 
rom Norris City to Enfield—five miles 
away—to connect with the Ohio Oil Com- 


pany’s pipe-line system to Pennsylvania. 
The first train shipment was consigned 
to the Gulf Oil Company at Philadelphia. 


Tappan Stove fruide 


The Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
is offering a free 32-page booklet, the Tap- 
pan Owner's Guide. 

\lthough designed primarily to supply 
the housewife with helpful tips on the 
of range, the Owner’s Guide is 
to the servicemen’s 
burden by encouraging home range repairs 
and adjustments. 


use her 


also expected lessen 


Subjects covered include: adjustments, 
replacements, care, cleaning, time and 
temperature charts for all cooking oper- 
ations; tips on fuel saving; detailed in- 
structions on the best methods of top- 
burner cooking, baking, roasting, broiling 
and canning; and solutions to common 
cooking problems. 
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Night Courses at Cooper-Bessemer 
Develop Employee Education 


To help enterprising workers of both 
factory and office attain more responsible 
positions in the company, The Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation, Mt. Vernon, O., 
recently announced a training plan for 
developing employees’ education along spe- 
cific lines. 

Ralph L. Boyer, the corporation’s chief 
engineer, worked out the details of this 
program. These arrangements were made 
possible through the co-operation of the 
regional head of the Office of Engineering, 
Science and Manual Defense Training, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

The subjects, chosen from a list of gov- 
ernment approved Extension Defense 
Courses, as presented at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, cover fundamental engineering 
drawing, and the engineering essentials of 
tool, jig and fixture design. 

Classroom activities, held at the Cooper- 
Bessemer plant, include lectures and lab- 
oratory exercises, dimensioning, working 
drawings, recitations and tool design. 
Three hour sessions are conducted two 
nights a week, and, to complete a course 
requires from 12 to 16 weeks. 

Instruction is under the supervision of 
two veteran employees of the Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation; one a recognized 
draftsman and the other an expert tool 
designer. Both are paid by the federal 
government. 





—_—__+}>»—__—_- 


Bristol Company Promotions 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Ct., an- 
nounces the following changes in their 
organization : 

L. G. Bean has been appointed as Vice- 
President in Charge of Engineering and 
Sales from the position of Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager which he has 
held since 1939. 

E. L. Stilson has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager with headquarters at 
the general offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Harry E. Beane has been named sales 


manager. 
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Roper Corporation Employee 
Receives War Workers’ Award 


Jack Hennessy of the Geo. D. 
Corporation received the Chicago Tribune 
War Workers’ Award for January for 
outstanding contributions to the war pro 
duction program. 
pin studded with three 
made February 16 over radio station 
WGN with Lt. Colonel Frank W. Parker 
of the Chicago Ordnance District making 
the presentation 


Roper 


Presentation of a gold 
diamonds was 





Jack Hennessy in Action 


Hennessy was selected for the award on 
the basis of the development of two new 
machines as well as for other work which 
went far beyond what might reasonably 
be expected of him in the line of duty 

He designed and built a single spindle 
drill for the drilling of tracer holes in 75 
millimeter shot. This machine replaced 
a vertical four spindle drill press which 
was not doing the job as Roper wanted it 
done. The operation was a serious bottle 
neck. 

In talking about Hennessy’s work, Roper 
general superintendent, Lionel R. Jensen, 
explained, “At first we used a standard 


vertical drill press. We weren't getting 
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miscellaneous 


production and we weren't getting dimen- 
sional control. Talk about bottlenecks 
This one was holding up everything. Un- 
known to me or anyone else Hennessy 
took the bull by the horns and developed 
a machine that beats the daylights out of 
the original machine. After several days 
we knew something was up because he 
asked permission to stay here night after 
night. He even worked on the idea at 
home.” 

The machine, which is of simple 
design, has increased production by 300%. 
Moreover, it has made possible for an un- 
skilled girl to perform this 
whereas Roper formerly had its best men 
tied up on this job. The 
which was built in the 
cost approximately $300 as 
$5000 cost for 


new 


operation, 


machine 
Roper plant 

against a 
the original type of ma- 
chine which was virtually impossible to 


get 


new 


Hennessy also developed a milling ma- 
chine which mills slots into the nose of the 
shot. This machine has increased produc 
iton between 400 and 500%. 

Foreman H. Tate pointed out 
that machines of the old type required 
six operations and had to be attended by 
three crack employees and an inspector in 
order to get any production. Hennessy’s 
machine does the entire job in one oper- 
ation, increasing production 300% and re- 
quiring the services of only a single op- 
erator per machine. 


Sidney 


Modest Jack Hennessy who usually suc- 
cessfully avoids the spotlight had only this 
to say,-“I am surprised and thrilled at this 
\ward and am thankful for the opportun- 
ity I have had in helping to promote the 
war effort and my only hope is that I can 
do a lot more.” 


j-___— 
W. H. McKENZIE 


McKenzie, 
Manager of 


W. H 


General 


Vice-President and 
The Wyandotte 
County Gas Company, known to men in 
the gas industry throughout the country as 
the “Dean of American Gas Men,” died 
at his home in Kansas City, Kans., Febru- 
ary 12. He was 80 years old. 

He had suffered from a heart ailment 
some years ago, but until a week prior to 
his death had gone to his office regularly. 

Besides being Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Wyandotte company, 
he was also a member of the Board of 
Directors of that organization and a 


member of the Board of Directors of The 
Gas Service Company and the Kansas 
City Gas Company. 


He was born in Harrisonville, O., No- 
vember 15, 1862. When he first became 
connected with the gas business he was 


only 14 years old and in short trousers; he 
began work as a helper in various depart- 
ments of the gas manufacturing plant in 
his home town. A year later, Mr. McKen- 
zie was managing the Manufactured Gas 
plant for the Ohio Soldiers and Sailors 
Home and when he was just 16 years old 
had complete charge of the gas plant at 
Xenia, O. He was 18 when he attended 
the first National Gas Convention. 

In 1886 the United Gas Improvement 
Company, which owned The Wyandotte 
County Company, sent Mr. McKenzie to 
Kansas City, Kans., where he became 
superintendent of the property. He re- 
mained with the company up to the time 
of his death with the exception of a brief 
period from 1897 to 1905. 

It was when he returned that natural gas 
was first introduced in Kansas City, Kans. 
The switchover from manufactured to 
natural gas was completed under his di 
rection in 1905, 
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CHARLES H. PRINTZ 


Charles H. Printz died of a sudden heart 
attack, January 3lst at his home in Cleve- 
land, O. He was 67 years old. 

His father, Mr. Eugene Printz, was 
manager of the coal gas plant in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, and for many years was Sec 
retary of the Ohio Gas Association; his 
learned the gas business under his 
guidance and later managed the gas prop- 
erties in Little Rock, Arkansas, for Mr. 
Rufus C. Dawes. Later, he became suc- 
cessively Sales Manager for the Missouri 
Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo., Western 
Gas Construction Co. of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and the Stacey Manufacturing Co 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In 1914 Mr. Printz moved to Cleveland, 
Ohio, and was elected Vice President of 
The Gas Machinery Company, which posi- 
tion he has held since 

In addition to having a knowledge of 
the operation of gas properties Mr. Printz 
sold and installed gas benches, ovens, ma- 
chinery and holders all over the United 
States and Canada, where he had a wide 
acquaintance and traveled extensively. 
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The 17th Annual Business Conference 
of the New England Gas Association will 
be held March 18th at Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The customary two-day annual meeting 
of the New England Gas Association will 
be limited to one day with two business 
sessions this year because of the war con- 
ditions. Every subject on the program 
has a direct or an indirect connection with 
the present emergency conditions under 
which the New England gas industry is 
operating. The Committee has endeavored 
to present a variety of pertinent matters. 

At the morning session papers on the 
following subjects will be presented: 

The Gas Industry Today, Alexander 
Forward, Managing Director, American 
Gas Association. 

Home Service In War Time—A Bill of 
Particulars, George S. Jones, Jr., Vice 
President and General Sales Manager, 
Servel, Inc. 

Post-War Planning From The Manu- 
facturers’ Standpoint, Colonel Willard F. 


Rockwell, President, A. G. A. E. M., 
President, Pittsburgh-Equitable Meter 
Company. 


Remarks, Alexander Macomber, Direc- 
tor, Manufactured Gas Division, Office of 
War Utilities, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C 


President’s Address, John West, Presi- 


New England Gas Association 





dent, The New England Gas Association, 
President, Worcester County Electric 
Company. 

Some Trends In Public Utility Regula- 
tion, C. O. Ruggles, Professor of Public 
Utility Management and Regulation, Di- 
rector of Division of Research, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


Afternoon Session 


Panel—Cold Weather Emergency Oper- 
ations. Chairman, R. J. Rutherford, Vice 
President, Worcester Gas Light Company. 
Various developments connected with: 
Material shortages, plant operations, dis- 
tribution, utilization. 

Can Management And Labor Cooperate? 
E. ‘C. Robbins, Professor of Industrial 
Management, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Developments In The Petroleum Indus- 
try and Their Effect On The Gas Indus- 
try, E. Holley Poe, Director of Natural 
Gas and Natural Gasoline, Office of Pe- 
troleum Administrator for War, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Gas Industry’s War 
Rk. Acker, Chairman, 
Activities, American Gas _ Association 
President and General Manager, Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 


Activities, Ernest 
Committee on War 





The Beveridge Plan 


and Wage Control 


in Great Britain 


Extracts from a letter to Mr. Davis M. 
DeBard, New York, from Mr. Harry 
Towers, General Manager, Edmundsons 
Electricity Corporation, Ltd. London, 

an aay relative to the Beveridge Plan 

by what means are wage rises kept 
Ke control in England. 


Jan. 18, 1943. 
Dear Davis: 

Since I last wrote you, a Report on 
Social Insurance and Allied Services which 
is called the “Beveridge” Report, has been 
published. This is a voluminous document 
prepared by Sir William Beveridge who is 
an ‘Economist and Professor at Oxford 
University. He was aided by a Depart- 
mental Committee who all seem to be 
Government Servants. 

_ This Report has caused a lot of discus- 
sion in the country and divided it into two 
camps—one being comprised of those who, 
for a variety of reasons, desire to see what 
has been termed “Security from the Cradle 
to the Grave” and the other those who 
want to get the present job finished first 
and thereafter get the men home and into 
productive employment before embarking 
on schemes which will cost a_ terrific 
amount of money. I must confess, being 
an individualist, I find myself in the latter 
camp and though I am quite willing to go 
in for a measure of Social evolution, it 
seems to me that the Beveridge Report 
is putting “the cart before the horse.” We 
are being told in a very excellent way 
how State benefits can be given to every 
one at the age of 65, free medical benefits 
paid during sickness and so on, but we are 
not being told or guaranteed that degree 
of prosperity in the post-war world which 
will ensure that our trade and industry 





will be sufficiently prosperous to carry the 
cost. I am not enlarging on this at the 
moment as the Report is so lengthy that it 
takes considerable digesting and no more 
than prc? skirmishes have taken 
place between the contending forces. As 
the situation develops I will try and keep 
you posted. Mind you, please don’t get 
the idea that the opponents are against 
planning for the future now. On the 
contrary, they are all for it, but their 
point particularly is that such plans should 
take the form of facing up to realities and 
practical matters, leaving Utopian theories 
for the days when we have peace and, as 
result of peace, are able to assess just 
what damage to the world’s economic 
structure has been done by the war and 
make some effort to repair it. 

Answering the question: To what ex- 
tent and by what means are wage rises 
kept under control, I give you two points 
of view: 

(a) The machinery governing increases 
in labour rates varies with different indus- 
tries but the procedure is generally similar 
in all cases. In the case of agriculture, 
for example, which is still the primary 
industry in this country, the whole coun- 
try is divided into a number of areas. The 
agricultural wage rates are determined by 
the local Agricultural Wages Board. This 
Board usually consists of five members, 
two representatives from the employers’ 
side and two representatives of the agri- 
cultural workers’ and an impartial chair- 
man, usually a solicitor or local magis- 
trate, acceptable to both parties, controls 
the meetings. The workers’ representa- 
tives state their case and reasons for ask- 
ing for an increase in wages rates. The 
farmers’ representatives then put forward 
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their point of view. A vote is then taken 
and whether or not a recommendation for 
an award is made will, in most cases, 
clearly depend upon the vote of the chair- 
man. The control of wages has become 
much more rigid during the past two 
years. The acute scarcity of skilled men 
coupled with the rising demand gave rise 
to a degree of competition amongst em- 
ployers with the result that the absurd 
position arose where Government Depart- 
ments were frequently in competition with 
and bidding against one another in regard 
to labour. This applied more ern 
to building and civil engineering work. 
overcome this, labour rates were fixed to- 
gether with conditions of employment in 
respect to each area, and it became illegal 
for any employer to offer a higher wage 
or better conditions of employment. 

(b) An able review of this problem ap- 
pears in “The Secretary” of Oct., 1942. 
The following is an extract from it: 

“More important than the overall rise in 
wages rates and in earnings are the 
anomalies which have arisen as a result 
of allowing the normal peace-time meth- 
ods of wage bargaining to continue. The 
whole process of wage increases has been 
sectional and the industries which have 
benefited most are either those whose 
Unions have possessed and exercised the 
greatest power in bargaining, or those 
which have escaped the Government con- 
trol for the longest time. Each increase 
in wages in one industry has tended to 
lead to an increase in another, either be- 
cause of its effect in increasing prices or 
because it has changed the traditional re- 
lationship between rates of wages in dif- 
ferent industries.” 

In many cases wage increases have been 
successfully demanded by certain Unions. 
Other employers have then voluntarily fol- 
lowed suit rather than have their em- 
ployees or grades of employees not cov- 
ered by Union rates suffer by comparison. 

My own view is that, though there have 
been minor abuses in the shape of forced 
wage increases by certain Trade Unions, 
and even instances of competition between 
employers raising wages to get labour, on 
the whole the system of Joint Boards of 
similar, representing employers and em- 
ployees, has worked well as is instanced 
by the fact that wage increases have done 
no more in the main than keep pace with 
the increased cost of living. Obviously, 
as the Government have complete control 
of the latter, if they decide tc allow it to 
rise a point or two, it is not unfair that 
wages should follow a similar trend, un- 
less a deliberate intention be embarked 
upon to destroy the standard of living. 
This has already been changed out of 
recognition due to conditions arising out 
of the war over which neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the people have any control. 

Relative to post-war employment, there 
must, of course, be a depression, if this is 
indicated only by the numbers in employ- 
ment. For many months, and possibly for 
a number of years, the scale of emp!oy- 
ment should be at least as high as in, say, 

1938. It is not expected that any depres- 
sion is likely to be as severe as the de- 
pression which followed the last war. It 
is much too early yet to get a true per- 
spective. It depends how long the war 
goes on and what International arrange- 
ments can be made. The tax refund will 
not, individually, be large, but will provide 
some reserve of consumer purchasing 
power. 

(signed) Harry Towers. 
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Centrifugal Blowers—Bulletin B-4 
gives capacities, pressures and power 
consumption of Allen Billmyre Centri- 
fugal Blowers and Exhausters. 

In addition to units shown in previous 
catalogs, Bulletin B-4 also shows the 
Model SG Multi-Stage, Quiet Operating 
Type, Blowers and Exhausters. 

Price lists and dimension sheets are 
available and will be sent on request 
to the Company at Mamaroneck, New 
York 


Steam Hose—Containing simple, easy- 
to-read rules for the care and main- 
tenance of steam hose, so vital now that 
rubber is so scarce, as well as detailed 
instructions on the proper methods to 
attach couplings, a revised catalog sec- 
tion on its lines of steam hose has been 
issued by The B. F. Goodrich Company 
and is available upon request to its prin- 
cipal offices in Akron, Ohio. Data on 
inside and outside diameters, weight and 
number of plies also are listed. 
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Centrifugal Compressors — Catalog 


No. 386-2, issued by B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., de- 
scribes and illustrates their Design 9 


Centrifugal Compressors which are de- 
signed for application wherever blowers 
for smaller capacity work are required. 

It comprises 20 pages devoted to de- 
scriptive data, performance tables, di- 
mension diagrams, unit and installation 





photographs. These Compressors are 
available in more than 200 sizes, with 
WANTED 
Gas Holders, Pumps, Con- 
densers, Coolers, Tanks, 
Boilers, Buildings, Pipe, etc. 
Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
National Stock Yards (St. Clair 
County) Illinois 
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FOR SALE 


4’-6”" x 4’-0” x 4’-0” Class B. Backrun Steere Water Gas Machine complete 
with Blower, Exhauster, Multiple Washer, Washer-Cooler Tower, Pumps 
(2 Oil—3 Circulating Water), Station Meter, Brown Pyrometer on Control 
Panel, Electric Coal Hoist, 10 M.C.F. Relief Holder, Piping, Valves, Double 
Purifier Box, etc. All in good working condition. For prices write: Oneida 
Gas Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 
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pressures from % to 3 pounds, volumes 
up to 5,500 c.f.m. Features include abil- 
ity to deliver a wide range of volumes at 
constant pressures, exceptionally quiet 
operation, compact design, easy installa- 
tion and power Savings. 





LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 






Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
nace oils with equal efficiency. 


P, M. Lattner Mfg, Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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New Improved Gas Flow 
Computers now available of 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 
with complete instructions. 


Actual Size 64 x 7'/2 


s»oon| High Pressure Computer 

200m Range: 
— Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100- 
a 10,000 M 


Diameter of Pipe Inches 44-30 
Difference in Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in 2000-20 
Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 











Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 
500 M 

Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” (in- 
cluding standard and 
actual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 

Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30,000 

specific Gravity 1.5-.35 

Constants 1400-1000 


Price $3.50 Each, Postage Prepaid 


SMSSCSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSeeeeeeea4ee22F 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York 


Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $3.50 each, postage prepaid 


....-HIGH Pressure Computer 
....-LOW Pressure Computer 
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The Red Cross has Problems 
like your own 


—of Planning 


Your Red Cross operates a vast planning program to enable it 
to be ready for any disaster or emergency anywhere—whether 
it comes in the Americas, Europe, Australia, Asia, or Africa. 








—of Organization 


Your Red Cross is responsible for the smooth operation of 3,750 
chapters and 6,000 branches, all engaged in the same enterprise 
of helping all who need help. 





—of Personnel 


Your Red Cross has tripled its staff since Pearl Harbor and has 
had to enlist the aid of and train over 6,000,000 volunteers in the 
principles of First Aid, Water Safety, Accident Prevention, 
Home Nursing, Nutrition, Nurse’s Aideing, Mass Feeding, 
Motor Mechanics, and other subjects allied to our country’s 
war effort: 


—of Production 


Your Red Cross is not only one of the world’s foremost pur- 
chasers of supplies, but it has the immense distribution job of 
collecting millions of items from 10,000 different communities 
in the United States, assembling and storing them, and then 
shipping them to practically every country in the world. Last 
year your Red Cross shipped some $60,000,000 worth of food, 
clothing, and medical supplies to over 20,000,000 homeless 
people in foreign countries. 





—of Finance 


Your Red Cross, whose war-time and post-war expenses will run 
well into hundreds of millions, must account to the public for 
every penny it collects and puts to work. Its accounts are 
audited annually by the U.S. War Department. 









The Red Cross faces the same problems as are in your business. With 
your support it can successfully meet them. 


The Second War Fund is greater than the First, but no greater than the 
increased needs. 






Business men can help with time and with money, as organizations and 
as individuals. 


‘ March is the Red Cross month ... Cooperate with your Red Cross Chapter. 


AMERICAN" RED CROSS 


This space contributed by the Publisher 
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THE SAVING IN YOUR MAINTE- 
NANCE WILL ENABLE YOU TO 
PURCHASE MORE WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS .FOR FUTURE INVEST- 


MENT IN NEEDED EQUIPMENT 





THE SPRAGUE METER co. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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